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SALEH: 


A SEQUEL. 


BY HUGH. CLIFFORD. 


A YEAR or two ago I told 
to the readers of ‘Maga’ the 
story of an experiment which 
excellent British intentions and 
questionable British wisdom 
performed upon a heipless vic- 
tim,—a Malayan boy of royal 
stock, whose proper name and 
title were Iang-Milia Raja 
Muhammad Saleh bin Iang- 
Maha-Milia Sultan Abubakar 
Maatham Shah Iang -di- pér- 
Tian Pélésu, but who was 
better known to his English 
intimates by the plebeian nick- 
name of “Sally.” I gave them 
a glimpse of the barbaric and 
unmoral native Court which 
was the environment of Saleh’s 
earliest childhood; I escorted 
him across the world to Eng- 
land, whither it was decreed 
that he should be sent to ac- 
quire the training and the edu- 
cation of a European; and I 
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invited my readers to witness 
with me the phenomena of his 
gradual evolution and dena- 
tionalisation. These processes 
were rapid and, for a period, 
seemingly complete: but then 
came Love, the love of an Eng- 
lish maiden, and coming made 
to him certain merciless revela- 
tions. “Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots?” The old, grim 
question was asked once more, 
to be answered anew in the 
same inexorable fashion. Saleh 
learned suddenly, poor boy, that 
his transformation into an Eng- 
lishman, upon the completeness 
of which he had plumed him- 
self, was after all nought but a 
sorry mockery; that through- 
out he, and he alone, had been 
deceived by the imposture ; that 
to the white men and women, 
his associates, this English 
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training and upbringing, which 
he had so laboriously acquired, 
counted for nothing; that for 
them he ended as he had begun 
—a “nigger.” Then he had 
rushed forth from the ball- 
room, where this knowledge 
had come to him, to roam the 
night in anguish and bitterress 
of spirit, raging at the un- 
merited injustice of Fate, curs- 
ing the cruel folly which had 
lifted him out of his native 
environment to thrust him into 
another whereof he could never 
form an integral part, morti- 
fied exceedingly by the experi- 
ences of the evening, and 
haunted at the bottom of his 
soul by a lurking, insistent 
doubt. This last was, I think, 
the most bitter drop in all his 
cup of bitterness. For an in- 
stant, in an annex of the ball- 
room yonder, the Malayan soul 
within him, over which so fine 
a veneer of English civilisation 
had been imposed, had fought 
its way to the surface, had 
shaken itself free from control, 
and throwing him back ab- 
ruptly upon his primitive, in- 
herited instincts, had urged him 
to seek relief from mental pain 
in physical violence. And his 
victim had been a woman—an 
Asiatic like himself—whose up- 
turned, mocking face he had 
smitten savagely. All his ac- 
quired principles cried out in 
horror at the outrage, and forth- 
with the doubt had arisen like 
a spectre,—the doubt as to 
whether, when all had been 
said that could be said, there 
lurked not at least a shadow of 
justice at the back of the white 
men’s pitiless verdict. Was it, 
after all, only the colour of his 
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condemnation? Did not that 
accident of tint stand, perhaps, 
for certain indestructible limi- 
tations, certain ineradicable 
tendencies which in the begin- 
ning had aroused the disgust 
and contempt that prolonged 
experience had crystallised into 
a racial instinct? Therefore 
he had wandered raging through 
the night, a waif of all the 
world, severed from his own 
kind by training, acquired pre- 
judice, and education, severed 
more completely still from the 
people of his adoption by whom 
he felt himself now to be so 
cruelly outcast; and thus he 
had found his way to the rooms 
of one Jack Norris, a civil ser- 
vant of many years’ experience 
in Malaya, and had forthwith 
fallen a victim to a severe nerv- 
ous breakdown. And there 
my story broke off abruptly, 
with something between a 
shudder and a sob. 
Confessedly, but a fraction of 
the tale had been told. Poor 
Saleh was still in his ’teens, 
and the order for his return to 
his native land was about to 
take effect. The printer, how- 
ever, took it upon himself fur- 
ther to accentuate the fact that 
I had shirked the task of fol- 
lowing the poor boy to the 
conclusion of his life’s journey, 
by putting the words “To be 
continued” in the place where 
I had written “The End.” As 
a@ consequence I have received 
numerous letters filled with up- 
braidings. It is claimed, for 
instance, that I broke off my 
narrative just when the per- 
severing reader saw reason to 
hope that it was at last about 
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to become interesting. I find 
myself accused of having lacked 
the courage to complete my 
picture, and also (a far more 
serious charge) of having had 
the hardihood to perpetrate a 
vile practical joke upon the un- 
numbered readers of ‘ Maga.’ 
The last accusation can be 
dismissed. The printer, not I, 
was to blame; and, indeed, I 
had my reasons for not pursu- 
ing Saleh further upon his way. 
To begin with, the remainder 
of his story holds, to my think- 
ing, too much of heart-break. 
Similarly, when ill things re- 
sult from the most blameless 
intentions —and are not the 
intentions of the blundering 
British almost invariably 
blameless ?— one is loth to 
emphasise the tragedy. The 
fact, however, that caused me 
most to hesitate is that I have 
for Raja Saleh a very warm 
corner in my heart, and I 
doubt my ability to make 
others feel for him that meas- 
ure of forgiveness which is the 
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child of complete comprehen- 
sion. 

However, the tale is there to 
be told, and perhaps it is best 
to tell it. Poor Saleh had | 
loved the English, and his 
constant prayer had been the 
pathetic cry of the wife in 
Browning’s poem— 


** Teach me, only teach, Love ! 
As I ought 
I will speak thy speech, Love, 
Think thy thought ; ” 


and in the end it was the 
English who had rejected him, 
not he the English. Let this 
fact, I pray you, linger in the 
memory; and when, in the 
plenitude of our “unctuous 
righteousness,” we are tempted 
to cry shame on Saleh, let us 
at least have the justice to 
admit that no small portion of 
the sin lies at our own doors. 
“Why,” he had cried aloud in 
the hour of his agony,—“ why 
couldn’t they leave me alone, 
why couldn’t they leave me 
alone?” 


II. 


It was a graver, older, less 
exuberant Saleh that rose up 
presently from his bed of sick- 
ness, and began to make 
languid preparations for his 
return to the Malay Peninsula. 
Formerly he had not had a 
care in the world,—neither a 
care nor a grief, —and intro- 
spection had been to him an 
unknown occupation. He had 
been wont to speak the thought 
which was in his mind with 
all the frankness and some of 
the simplicity of a child. Now 


he was silent, reserved, moody, 
watchful. Even after his re- 
turn to Winchester and in his 
old place in the Le Mesurier 
family—“at home,” as for so 
many years he had been accus- 
tomed to call it,—he was no 
longer boyish and spontaneous, 
no longer completely at his 
ease. He had developed a new 


sensitiveness,—the sensitive- 
ness of the alien, who, amid 
foreign surroundings, is mor- 
bidly suspicious, for ever on 
the watch for fancied slights, 
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—he who of old had identified 
himself so absolutely with the 
people of his adoption. 

The Le Mesuriers all noted 
the change in him, and in their 
conversation even the young 
people went, so to speak, on 
tiptoe, where formerly they 
would have passed with reck- 
less, unthinking tread. It 
made the new relations which 
now subsisted between him and 
his friends somewhat strained 
and uncomfortable. The bar- 
rier of colour, which Saleh 
himself and every member of 
the family had learned totally 
to ignore, was reared up sud- 
denly in the midst of the 
family group, destroying its 
homogeneity, and for this poor 
Saleh, all unconsciously, was 
to blame. He had been driven 
by circumstances to look upon 
himself in a new light, and he 
forgot that that was not the 
light in which he was by this 
family regarded. To them he 
was just “Sally,” the Sally 
who had lived with them for so 
many years, albeit they divined 
that he had undergone some 
subtle transformation; but to 
him they were no longer 
merely his old friends. They 
were white folk, and he was 
“a nigger.” He suspected 
them of feeling this, as he felt 
it, and began to detest even 
their friendship as a kind of 
sullying condescension. They 
were uneasy weeks that Saleh 
spent at Winchester, and they 
went far to spoil the impression 
created by the years that had 
preceded them. I think that 
everybody concerned was glad 
when at last they drew to their 
close. 
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Yet for Saleh the separation 
with all those whom he had 
learned to love in England held 
many a heart-break. It was a 
sudden violent severance of the 
ties which had bound him to a 
life that was, in some sort, the 
only life that he had ever 
known. Dim memories of his 
Malayan past recurred infre- 
quently, but they had long 
ceased to possess for him any 
attraction. Unconsciously, as 
he had absorbed so many ideas, 
he had acquired a certain con- 
tempt for his beginnings,— 
for the mat-strewn floor of his 
father’s hall of audience, for the 
loafing courtiers who squatted 
there unwearyingly to gossip 
and gamble, for the half-naked 
monarch, his father, blustering 
and fuming in their midst, with 
his mouth crammed full of 
betel-nut through which his 
words came thickly. All these 
things, as they rose up in his 
recollection, moved him to 
something resembling shame. 
He weighed them against the 
seemly orderliness of the Le 
Mesurier household and found 
them appalling, no less, There 
was sheer panic in his heart at 
times when he recalled that it 
was to surroundings such as 
these that he was about to 
return. And yet, and yet... 
It was there, not here, that he 
belonged. The white folk had 
rejected him; let the Le 
Mesuriers in their torturing 
kindness veil the truth never 
so deftly, that irresistible fact 
remained. And the brown men 
to whom he was returning? 
It was in his heart in his turn 
to reject them. He saw him- 
self for a waif of all the world, 
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—of the white men’s world, but 
not in it ; in the Malayan world, 
but not of it,—an outcast of 
the nations! And all the while 
his heart was brimming over, 
for his love lay wholly in the 
quarter of the earth which he 
was now called upon to quit. 
A shackling inarticulateness, 
which made it impossible for 
him to frame his thoughts in 
speech, completed the measure 
of his miseries. 

On the afternoon of the day 
which was the eve of his de- 
parture he crept away from his 
companions, like some wounded 
animal, and sought solitude in 
the little garden-house where 
once before he had found a 
refuge in the midst of his 
childish griefs, and here again 
his former instructress, Mabel 
Le Mesurier, now grown into a 
charming girl of some eighteen 
summers, chanced to light upon 
him. 

He sat, as he had sat that 
day five years earlier, with his 
arms thrown out across the 
rustic table and his face buried 
in them: now too, as then, his 
shoulders heaved, and the faint 
sound of hard sobs came from 
him. 

Mabel stood for an instant 
peeping at him, her trim, light 
figure poised on tiptoe, the 
sunlight struggling through 
branches overhead dappling her 
blue frock with little splashes 
of brightness and shadow. An 
old garden hat was on her 
head, and from beneath it the 
ruddy curls strayed over her 
smooth brow. Her face was 
filled with a grave concern, her 
blue eyes were soft with sym- 
pathy. She was not moved 
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now, as of old, to chant “ Baby, 
baby bunting!” to him in de- 
rision of his unmanly grief: the 
years had developed in her, as 
they develop in most of her 
sex, a secret fellowship with 
the sorrow that finds expres- 
sion in tears. Suddenly the 
memory of many days of child- 
hood, in each of which Sally 
had his place, surged irresist- 
ibly upon her, coupled with 
the thought that Sally, their 
Sally, was about to be taken 
for ever out of all their lives. 
A moment, and her eyes too 
were dewy. 

She stepped softly to his 
side and laid a kind little hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Sally, dear Sally,” she said. 
“We are all so dreadfully sorry 
that you are going away. 
You don’t know how much we 
shall miss you.” 

He had acquired, together 
with other English notions, the 
idea that tears were shameful in 
aman. Therefore he continued 
to burrow with his face into 
the sleeves of his coat, and his 
efforts to control himself caused 
the sobs to shake him con- 
vulsively. 

“We are all so sorry, Sally, 
dear,” she continued, and now 
there were tears in her voice 
as well as on her eyelashes. 
“Home won’t be like itself 
without you.” 

She could feel the sobs 
throbbing through him under 
her touch, and suddenly a new, 
strange pity and tenderness 
overwhelmed her. She could 
know nothing of what the ap- 
proaching banishment held for 
him ; she had no inkling of all 
that awaited him at the end of 
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that weary journey half across 
the world; but she knew in- 
stinctively that she was here 
in close contact with tragedy, 
the full measure of which it 
was not given to her to under- 
stand. She was impelled at 
once to comfort and to console : 
it was all that she could do, all 
that there was to be done, since 
the fates were inexorable, and 
it was decreed that on the 
morrow Sally must depart out 
of their lives. 

Presently she was seated on 
the rustic bench at Saleh’s side, 
and a kind little arm began to 
creep round his bowed neck. 
She had known him ever since 
childhood, almost all her life, it 
seemed, and there subsisted be- 
tween them much the same sort 
of relationship as that which 
ordinarily prevails between 
brothers and sisters, with one 
single exception. Never be- 
fore had anything like a caress 
been given or taken on either 
side. But here was “Sally ” 
suffering badly, in dire distress, 
heart-broken at leaving them, 
and what could she do but com- 
fort him just as she would have 
comforted one of “the boys,” 
her real brothers? 

But Saleh was the son of 
a race in whom the instinct of 
sex is strong—so strong indeed 
that it may be questioned 
whether it is by any Malayan 
ever wholly forgotten. Mabel 
felt him thrill under her touch ; 
a moment more and he sat erect, 
looking at her with his tear- 
stained face. Very gently he 
withdrew her arm from about 
his neck. 

a eee 
said. 


. you mustn’t,” he 
And then with bitter- 
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ness, “Remember that I’m a 
nigger.” 

“Oh, Sally, how can you?” 
cried the girl, pained and 
shocked by his tone. ‘ You 
know we don’t think of you 
like that. You are Sally, our 
Sally, who has been with us 
always, and who is going away. 
It is like losing one of the 
boys!” And the catch in 
her voice matched the tears 
in her eyes. 

“Do you... do you really 
feel like that about me... all 
of you?” he asked eagerly. 
“Really and truly? You aren’t 
just saying it to comfort me? 
You really feel it?” 

“Of course, how can you 
doubt it?” cried the girl again. 
“What can people have been 
saying to you to make you ask 
such things? You are just one 
of us, and you know it, and we 
can’t bear you having to leave 
us. I want to comfort you, 
Sally dear, but I don’t know 
how. Im not clever like 
mother. I shall go and send 
her to you.” 

She rose from the seat, and 
stood for a moment towering 
above him and looking down 
upon his sorrow-stricken face. 
Those great soft eyes of his, in 
which at all times there lurked 
such a veiled expression of 
brooding melancholy, were full 
of pain and fear like those of 
a dumb animal in torment. 
The brightness of high spirits 
which had been wont to ani- 
mate his features so short a 
while before had quite departed. 
Once more, as she gazed, an 
overwhelming flood of pity for 
him surged up in the girl’s 
mind, coupled with an intense 
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longing to comfort him by 
some overt act of sympathy. 
Almost before she was aware 
what she had done she had 
stooped above him and kissed 
him on the forehead: then she 
was gone like a leaf blown by 
the wind. 

Saleh gasped. 


For an in- 


stant or two he was stunned 
by this unexpected experience, 
and his surprise was mingled 
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with tenderness and with grati- 
tude toward the girl. Then 
the new-born bitterness in his 
heart reasserted its supremacy. 

“She would never have done 
that if I had been a white 
man!” he thought. 

When, ten minutes later, 
Mrs Le Mesurier came to seek 
him, at her daughter’s  bid- 
ding, the garden-house was 
empty. 


III, 


Next day Saleh got through 
his “ good-byes ” at Winchester, 
ungraciously enough, I fear, 
although, or because, his heart 
was near to breaking, and 
travelled alone to Waterloo. 
Here Jack Norris met him and 
drove with him to Liverpool 
Street, whence the special train 
for the outward-bound P. & O. 
bore them to the Albert Docks. 
The big steamer, with the blue 
peter at the fore, lay out in 
mid-stream, and the tender, 
packed with passengers and 
their friends, the former taking 
stealthy stock of one another, 
crept presently alongside. 

On board there was the usual 
bustle which attends settling 
in a crowd of newly arrived 
passengers,—stewards running 
and driving, lugging trunks 
hither and thither, pursued by 
anxious owners, the rattling of 
donkey - engines, the whine of 
steel hawsers, the clatter of 
hurrying feet upon wooden 
decks, the babel of many 
voices. 

Jack, who knew the ropes 
with the thoroughness which 
comes of frequent voyages, led 


Saleh straight to his cabin; 
saw his things arranged there ; 
sought out the chief steward, 
tipped him, and extracted from 
him a promise that Saleh 
should be well looked after, 
and should have a good seat at 
table; and then introduced his 
charge to the captain and the 
purser, the two beings who 
were to play the part of Provi- 
dence to the ship’s little world 
during the next five weeks. 

“It is finished!” he said to 
Saleh in the vernacular, when 
these duties had been per- 
formed. ‘“ Now, in a little 
space, 1 must go ashore. Re- 
member the saying of the men 
of ancient days: ‘Though it 
rain gold in a stranger’s land, 
though hailstones fall in our 
own, yet our own country is 
ever the better!’” 

“That is true,” assented 
Saleh in the same tongue. 
“But behold this is my land,” 
and he pointed an incongruous 
brown finger at the unsightly 
dock buildings with the smoke- 
haze lowering above them. 

“Say it not, Ungku,” Norris 
made answer. “Wait for a 
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while, Presently the smell of 
it will greet thee—the smell of 
the darian and of much green- 
stuff.” As he spoke he ex- 
panded his nostrils and sniffed 
lovingly. ‘Thesmell will greet 
thee, and then . Thou 
knowest the ancient saying, 
‘The eel returning to its mud, 
the sfrith-leaf to its vine, the 
betel-nut to its twig!’ Thus 
also wilt thou be.” 

“But my mud, my vine, my 
twig are here,” groaned Saleh. 
“Here, here! It is from home 
that I am driven forth this 
day. It is as though the very 
life were being drawn from 
out of me.” 

“Keep your pecker up, 
Ungku,” said Norris, revert- 
ing to English, and laying a 
kind hand upon the youngster’s 
shoulder. “It’s a wonderful 
place, the East. I’m hungry 
for it myself already, though 
this is my country indeed and 
in fact. You'll find that you 
like it, in spite of all you may 
think: every man who is born 
of woman loves it,—can’t help 
loving it. So buck up, and 
may good luck go with you. 
I must get on board the tender, 
unless I am to make the voyage 
with you. Good-bye!” 

They clasped hands and stood 
for a moment looking into one 
another’s eyes,—the sturdy, 
firm - featured Englishman, 
whose love of the East was 
a veritable obsession, and the 
delicately formed, clean - cut 
young Malay, with the sensi- 
tive, mobile face, to whom re- 
turn to his native land spelled 
banishment. The sun-glare of 


the tropics had parched the 
colour out of the white man’s 
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skin, leaving it yellow and taut 
save where the hard puckers 
about the eyes told of much 
gazing through a blazing hot 
atmosphere. The East that he 
loved had marked and marred 
him ere his time, and yet he 
worshipped her. Saleh, on the 
other hand, showed a glow of 
health under his evenly tinted, 
clear olive skin. Even the ill- 
ness and the harrowing experi- 
ences of the past few weeks had 
not availed to trace one line 
upon his boyish face. The 
temperate climate to which he 
had early become inured, and 
the clean life which had hoarded 
his manhood, as never yet was 
the manhood of an Oriental 
princelet hoarded in the prodi- 
gal East, had combined to turn 
him out at the end of his six 
years’ sojourn in England as 
comely and as promising a 
youngster as the Malayan race 
ever yet produced. The white 
man, by reason of the long 
years that he had spent among 
Malays, and the deep sympathy 
with them and the profound 
understanding of their charac- 
ter which those years had 
brought to him, had absorbed 
unconsciously more than a little 
of the Oriental, much as Marco 
Polo and his relatives, after 
their two decades of Cathay, 
are described by a contemporary 
Venetian chronicler as having 
had about them “ an indescrib- 
able smack of the Tartar.” 
Yet though the temptation 
may at times have been felt 
by him, never had he become 
denationalised, never had his 
robust faith in the ideals of his 
race in Asia faltered or failed. 
He was an Englishman whom 
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the East had tested, trained, 
and tempered, but he would 
always be distinctively Eng- 
lish. And Saleh—poor Saleh ? 
Until a little while agone he 
had firmly believed himself to 
be an Englishman in all save 
the accident of birth: now he 
knew himself for one whom 
an inexplicable stupidity had 
robbed alike of country, kith, 
and kin,—a waif of the world. 
Yet his heart clung insistently 
to the land from whose people 
he knew himself to be in a 
manner outcast; shuddered at 
the thought of a return to the 
Malayan country, where dwelt 
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a race with which he believed 
himself to have now nought in 
common, 

The last that Norris saw of 
him, as the tender sheered off 
and began to puff shoreward, 
was a handkerchief waved 
spasmodically, a pitiful face 
uplifted for a moment and 
then buried in the arms that 
rested on the bulwarks, and, 
last of all, two heaving 
shoulders. 

This was the fashion in 
which Raja Muhammad Saleh 
of Pélésu set out upon the 
journey that was to carry him 
—home! 


IV. 


The Channel and the Bay 
took their toll of Saleh, and it 
was not until Gibraltar was 
sighted that he crept at last 
on deck. Quite forgetful of 
the fact that he had no share 
or part in the heritage of the 
British race, he felt a glow of 
pride warming him at the sight 
of the ancient fortress which 
the dash and enterprise of the 
island - people won for their 
country, and which their stub- 
born courage has since held 
against all efforts to dislodge 
them. As the ship tramped 
along the coast of Northern 
Africa, Saleh began to make 
acquaintances among his fellow- 
passengers; but the kindness 
of the older men— seasoned 
Anglo - Asiatics every one of 
them—was mingled with a 
certain reserve, which his sen- 
sitiveness at once perceived, 
while he lacked the high spirits 
which were needed to urge him 





to take a part in the games 
played on board by the Grif- 
fins and younger members of 
the little community. 

Port Said, where the vessel 
lay many hours awaiting the 
mails from Brindisi, appealed 
to him curiously in a manner 
in which pain and pleasure 
were subtly interwoven. He 
experienced something of the 
sensation which comes to a 
man when old, dim things, 
deeply hidden in the recesses 
of memory, are stirred anew 
by a chance whiff of some more 
than half-forgotten scent. The 
air of licentious rascaldom in 
the place disgusted him, and 
yet at the back of it all there 
lurked something else which 
was at once attractive and 
familiar. He could not give 
to it a name until at sunset he 
saw the quay lined by turbaned 
Arabs, each one of them kneel- 
ing, squatting, or prostrating 
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himself upon a cloth or praying- 
mat, with face turned gravely 
Mecca-ward. Then suddenly, 
after long years, Saleh recalled 
that he too was a Muham- 
madan, a member of one of 
the greatest, and by far the 
proudest, of human confraterni- 
ties. Next, as he watched the 
worshippers, out of the mists 
of memory trooped words, roll- 
ing, sonorous words, the mean- 
ing of which was blank to him, 
and he found himself repeat- 
ing them to himself under his 
breath. The Five Hours of 
Prayer! Their names, as they 
are pronounced by the Malays, 
—Suboh, Lohor, Asar, Maghrib, 
Isa,—flashed across his mind. 
Next afternoon, when the ship 
had made her way through the 
Ditch and was steaming down 
the Gulf of Suez, Saleh locked 
himself into his cabin, spread a 
bath-towel on the floor, and 


stumbled painfully through the 


Maghrib prayers. The words 
came unwillingly; his prostra- 
tions were clumsy ; he still was 
imbued by the Englishman’s 
fear of ridicule and horror of 
being detected in the perform- 
ance of any act of piety; yet 
the infection of Muhammadan 
enthusiasm was inexplicably 
upon him,—upon him who for 
years had not thought upon 
the religion to which his folk 
belonged,— and he was irre- 
sistibly drawn to the ritual of 
the Faithful. 

The Red Sea was frankly 
abominable, as it usually is. 
The old and experienced Anglo- 
Asiatics on board “sat tight,” 
avoided all exertion, even speech, 
shunned the bathrooms with 
their clammy, sun-heated water, 
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and waited with stolid patience 
for their release from this tor- 
ture-chamber of nature. The 
greenhorns fumed and raved, 
adding the heat of impotent 
indignation to that of the 
breathless sea, and the apo- 
plexy of resentment to the 
suffocation of the heavy atmo- 
sphere; and Saleh, who had 
forgotten what real heat is, 
thought that his head would 
explode like a bomb, or that he 
would gomad. He was goaded 
by an unconquerable restless- 
ness, and at the back of his 
mind was a haunting fear,— 
was not Malaya like this too, 
like this always, and was he 
condemned to endure heat such 
as this for the remainder of his 
days? When at last the ship 
made her way through the 
well-named Portals of Afflic- 
tion, and Saleh found himself 
bathing once again in sea- 
water which was cool, he felt 
like a man newly released 
from some odious durance,. 
and his volatile spirits rose 
triumphantly. 

Aden, “like a barrack-stove 
what’s not been lit for years 
and years,” made to him no 
such appeal as had been whis- 
pered in his ears by Port Said. 
Here, as in Egypt, Muhamma- 
danism dominated the minds 
of men, but Saleh could not 
bring himself to recognise any 
kinship between himself and 
the squalid black Somalis with 
their greasy locks, sun-bleached 
or dyed with yellow ochre, nor 
yet with the shining Seedy- 
boys, whose faces had high- 
lights on them like those on 
newly blacked boots. From 
his earliest childhood he had 
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always been taught to despise 
a “Habshi,” and his English 
training had not helped in the 
least to eradicate the prejudice. 
It never occurred to him that 
this feeling was merely another 
expression of the race-instinct 
of which in England he had 
so recently found himself to 
be an innocent victim. 

The Bombay passengers 
quitted the ship at Aden, and 
the remainder—Anglo-Indians 
bound for Calcutta, a family 
or two for Ceylon, for Malaya, 
and for China, and a number of 
homeward-bound Australians, 
returning, most of them with 
open reluctance, to the land of 
their birth—had by this time 
settled down into a community 
whereof the members had de- 
veloped a surprising intimacy 
and knowledge of one another. 
As the ship sped across the 
Indian Ocean on an even keel, 


the peace of the ship’s life was 
broken during three unspeak- 
able days by athletic sports of 
& primitive and violent char- 
acter, followed each evening 


by a dance. Saleh, boy at 
heart that he still was, entered 
into the games with delight— 
reading, the only other possible 
occupation of his enforced 
leisure, always had the ill- 
luck to bore him,—and his 
activity won for him many 
prizes. The applause which 
greeted his success was very 
sweet to him: he loved to 
excel, and in these facile tri- 
umphs the haunting thoughts 
which of late had pursued him 
were thrust for the moment 
into the back of his mind. 
The Australians of both sexes 
treated him with frank good- 
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fellowship, and by accident 
more than by design, seeking 
as it were instinctively the 
line of least resistance, Saleh 
found himself associating al- 
most exclusively with them. 
It was on the last dance- 
evening of all, held the night 
before the day which would see 
the arrival at Colombo, that 
the one untoward incident of 
the voyage occurred. The 
dancing had been preceded by 
the usual prize-giving and mock 
speech-making, and Saleh, the 
winner of numerous events, 
had been called up again and 
again through the applauding 
avenue of passengers to receive 
the trifling tokens of his vic- 
tories. He was flushed with 
pleasurable excitement, and all 
racial prejudices and problems 
were for the moment far from 
his mind. He felt himself to 
be, in some sort, the hero of 
the voyage, and therefore, for 
the first time, he mustered 
sufficient courage to ask Stella 
Bambridge, one of the Calcutta 
passengers, to dance a valse 
with him. The girl was young 
and pretty, and he had wor- 
shipped her in a fashion from 
afar, because there was some- 
thing about her that reminded 
him of Alice Fairfax, the leve 
of whom had brought so much 
of sorrow and of disillusion- 
ment into his life. She was 
travelling out to India for the 
first time, in the company of 
her father, an old civil servant 
of long standing and of income 
and importance to match, and 
hitherto Saleh had not dared 
to approach her, save in such 
casual ways as the association 
in deck-sports had made neces- 
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sary. He had regarded her 
with something of awe because 
she resembled Alice, and had 
been chilled too, though of this 
he was hardly conscious, by the 
cold though courteous reserve 
of her father, and by the girl’s 
own uneasy avoidance of him. 
Now he walked boldly up to 
her as she sat fanning herself 
near the stern and asked her 
for a dance. He saw a look 
of distress come into her eyes 
as they wandered hither and 
thither over his shoulders, as 
though in search of help; he 
saw her blush painfully; he 
noted that she stumbled over 
the words which came from 
her so indistinctly that he 
could not catch their mean- 
ing; but he had danced re- 
peatedly with all the Australian 
girls on board, and, uplifted as 
he was by the successes of the 
evening, he failed to put their 
true interpretation upon these 
signs of confusion. He re- 
peated his request, and the 
girl, suffering evidently from a 
painful embarrassment which 
her inexperience did not enable 
her to conceal, rose reluctantly 
to her feet, still casting about 
her those helpless glances of 
appeal. Still Saleh was blind. 
He had danced with hundreds 
of English girls, and he knew 
that he danced, as the saying 
is, divinely. How should he 
dream that any girl, or the 
relations of any girl, would 
object to him as a mere ball- 
room acquaintance because 
Asia, not Europe, chanced to 
be the continent of his origin? 
Stella was too new to life 
and to its ways to find an exit 
easily out of a situation of such 
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delicacy and difficulty as this, 
Presently her left hand lay un- 
resisting in his clasp, his right 
arm was about her waist, in 
another moment she would be 
whirled away into the throng 
of the dancers—and “ What- 
ever will papa say?” thought 
Stella in awful trepidation, 
But at this juncture the two 
young people were aware of a 
tall, gaunt, sun-dried figure 
standing in front of them with 
grave displeased eyes gazing 
at them out of a parchment- 
tinted face. 

“Stella,” said Sir Thomas 
Bambridge, “I think you have 
danced enough. It is time for 
you to go to bed. Come with 
me to Mrs Dewhurst, who is 
just going below.” 

Terrified out of his wits by 
the stern face and the calm, 
domineering manner of the old 
civilian, and feeling inexplic- 
ably like a very naughty little 
boy caught red-handed in the 
commission of some unpardon- 
able crime, Saleh released the 
girl and stood aside. She 
passed him with a little awk- 
ward, jerky bow: he noted 
that she was very red in the 
face and cruelly embarrassed. 
As he watched their backs 
retreating from him down the 
deck, the girl’s face, seen in 
profile, uplifted in voluble ex- 
planation, Saleh felt as though 
he had been dealt an unpro- 
voked blow with a clenched 
fist. In all his experience in 
England nothing like unto this 
had ever befallen him. He had 
always been received with kind- 
ness and with courtesy, nay, 
had often been petted and made 
much of by men and women 
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alike : it was only when he had 
sought something dearer and 
more precious than mere friend- 
ship that he had met with a 
rebuff, But now... now? 
Was he, who had been brought 
up among English women of 
culture and refinement, who 
had been taught to respect 
them as Englishmen respect 
their women-kind, and to re- 
gard their society as a necessity 
of his existence, to be cut off 
from all familiar intercourse 
and association with them now 
that Asia had been reached and 
Europe had been left behind? 
The notion, the thought of the 
banishment which such a decree 
would entail, smote him with a 
shock of which the violence was 
appalling. He could hardly 
believe the evidence of his own 
senses. If this thing were true, 
then was he indeed a waif and 
outcast of the nations, and the 


Morning, with its cool, wan 
lights and- its calm sanity, 
brought some measure of com- 
fort to Saleh. The incident 
of the previous evening still 
caused him to wince when he 
recalled it to mind, but now in 
the daytime the mountains 
which the night and its brood- 
ings had reared about him 
began to shrink and dwindle 
into mole-hills. Sir Thomas 
Bambridge was obviously a 
dry old chip with a rebellious 
liver. His action, mortifying 
though it had been at the 
moment, was surely no cri- 
terion by which that of the 
bulk of Anglo-Asiatics could 
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cruelty of the unwisdom which 
had weaned him from the life 
to which he had been born, 
which had painfully implanted 
in him all manner of artificially 
inspired cravings while deny- 
ing to him the ability to gratify 
even the least of them, which 
had spoiled his original form 
of existence for him, had given 
him a glimpse of a better, and 
then had shut him out from it 
by a barrier that he might not 
scale, took to itself a new and 
still more sinister meaning. 
Saleh, too, danced no more 
that evening; but for many 
and bitter hours he lay wide- 
eyed upon his bunk, listening 
to the throb of the screw, and 
seeking vainly, as many a 
better man than he has done 
before and since, some key to 
the great enigma, some ex- 
planation of the unmerited 
injustice of the Universe. 


be gauged. Saleh brought all 
his experiences, not only in 
England but of the Austral- 
ians with whom he had associ- 
ated on board, to fortify his 
opinion that Sir Thomas’s pre- 
judice was something peculiar 
to himself: and then came 
Colombo to distract his 
thoughts from mere personal 
matters. 

Jack Norris had foretold 
that Saleh would find the Ori- 
ental soul within him kindle at 
the first scent of the East, and 
this was borne to him on the 
soft, wooing breezes blowing 
off-shore as the vessel ap- 
proached Ceylon. He leaned 
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over the bulwarks and snuffed 
it lovingly, and it seemed to 
him that something stirred 
within him that had long been 
dead or sleeping. Old memories 
crowded upon him, memories 
of half-forgotten faces, of 
scenes once familiar, of a life 
whose indolently unmoral sim- 
plicity admitted the intrusion 
of no torturing problems, and 
now of a sudden all these 
things awoke in him a feeling 
of kinship and affection. A 
tingling excitement began to 
take possession of him, an 
eagerness of curiosity and an- 
ticipation. He was in a fever 
to get ashore. 

The broad, white-hot streets 
lined by glaring buildings, the 
moving pageant of the Ori- 
ental crowd, the deep fringe of 
restless palm-fronds skirting 
the bay, the clamour of strange 
tongues, the bright colour of 


costumes, the yoked oxen in 
the clumsy carts, the crowding 


vegetation, and the warm, 
moist smells, as of mountains 
of hidden fruit,—each one of 
these things made to him its 
separate and insistent appeal. 
It was not Malaya yet, but it 
was Malaya’s twin sister, and 
Malaya was beginning to call 
across the seas to her wander- 
ing son, bidding him welcome 
home. Saleh said no word to 
his Australian friends—he had 
landed with a party of fellow- 
passengers—of these tumultu- 
ous sensations, but his eyes 
were bright, his nostrils ex- 
panded, he was conscious of a 
vivid delight which he cher- 
ished in his innermost being, 
but of which the English half 
of him was more than a little 
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ashamed. So short a while 
ago he had believed himself to 
be entirely, invincibly British, 
and now ? But it was 
good, good, good to drink in 
with all five senses these re- 
vived impressions of the East, 

The stay in Colombo was 
short, and then a _ smaller 
vessel, China- bound, bore 
Saleh and a much diminished 
band of fellow-passengers upon 
their way. The ship which 
had brought them out pursued 
her long journey to Australia. 

The week that followed was 
to Saleh the longest part of 
the whole voyage. He was 
wildly restless, eager now with 
quite a hungry eagerness to 
reach his journey’s_ end. 
Colombo had whetted his ap- 
petite for the East; the few 
hours spent at Penang put a 
new edge on it; and then at 
last came Singapore, and at 
the docks a knot of men, whose 
gnarled brown faces were 
strangely familiar, greeted 
him with smiles and tears and 
extravagant demonstrations of 
joy, and told him that the 
Resident’s yacht was lying, 
with steam up, in the roads, 
waiting to carry him home. 
The Englishman in Saleh ex- 
perienced some moments of 
acute embarrassment while his 
mother’s retainers, old men 
who had known him in in- 
fancy, squatted about his feet, 
embraced his knees with tears 
and laughter, and bade him 
welcome in their kindly and 
unself-conscious fashion in the 
presence of his amused fellow- 
passengers, but the heart of 
him was touched by the ob- 
vious sincerity of their greet- 
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ing. Of a sudden it was re- 
vealed to him that he was, in 
truth, returning home,—that 
this distant land held men and 
women upon whom, in his self- 
absorption, he had hardly ex- 
pended a thought for years, 
yet who loved him with a 
depth and a fidelity wholly 
- different to the kindly affec- 
tion which he had won for 
himself even in the warm- 
hearted Le Mesurier family. 
There, too, he had been at best 
just “one of the boys,” here he 
was a prince and the son of a 
king! The incense of that 
curious blending of familiar 
personal affection with an in- 
herited tradition of loyalty— 
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whereof the Malayan people 
in a special measure have the 
precious secret— was very 
sweet to him. Jack Norris 
had been right when he had 
spoken of the East and pro- 
phesied that Saleh would like 
it. The old proverb of the 
Malays, which at parting he 
had quoted, recurred to the 
lad’s memory, “The eel return- 
ing to its mud, the sfrih-leaf to 
its vine, the betel-nut to its 
twig!” Where on earth is 
there joy like unto that of 
the home-coming ? 

After all, had Saleh been 
right, he wondered, when he 
replied that his mud, his vine, 
his twig were England ? 


VI. 


The arrival at the mouth of 
the Pélésu river and the ten 


miles’ journey up-stream to his 
father’s capital caused a mighty 
vibration of the chords of 


memory. The villages under 
the shady coco-nut palms, the 
deep fringe of restless casuarina- 
trees with each delicate spine 
a-twitter in the breeze, the long 
yellow sand-spits, the thick-set 
wooden lighthouse painted 
black and white and squatting 
squarely on its four sturdy 
legs, the irregular, creamy line 
of the bar where the waters of 
the river contended eternally 
with the tides,—every one of 
these things cried its separate 
welcome to Saleh. Then came 
the noisy transfer from the 
yacht to the native boat with 
its crowd of gaily-clad Malays 
saluting him with lifted paddles 
and curious, interested faces, 








and a somewhat ignominious 
crawl into the wooden, palm- 
roofed shelter at the stern. 
Saleh seated himself on the 
carpet which covered the deck 
of this cabin, and noted with 
interest the spears slung from 
thongs from the roof. With a 
shock of wonder he found him- 
self recollecting not only each 
spear, but the individual nick- 
name that it bore, and some- 
thing even of its fabled record ! 
The very existence of these 
famous weapons, he was cer- 
tain, had not been so much as 
remembered by him for years. 
Where, then, he asked himself, 
had all this lore, that now re- 
curred to him so readily, been 
hidden that long while? And 
yonder, up-stream near the 
bend, lay an island—a tiny 
piece of earth supporting a 
dozen cocoa-nut palms and a 
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hut — Pfilau Kapas— Cotton 
Island—though there was not 
a cotton-tree within a mile of 
it. How was it that the name, 
so long unthought upon, leaped 
now unbidden to his lips? And 
it was the same with every- 
thing,—people, places, things, 
—he remembered every one of 
them vividly, though the faces 
were older, the dimensions of 
inanimate objects had shrunk 
curiously, and with them came 
rags and tags of story which he 
could never even remember to 
have heard. Each one of the 
four grave and aged headmen 
who squatted about the cabin- 
door in silence, their attitudes 
submissive, their hands clasped 
in their laps, their backs to the 
straining men at the paddles, 
were known to him with an 
intimacy that was startling, 
since no thought of them had 
so much as crossed his mind 
for years! 

There was to Saleh some- 
thing vaguely disquieting, even 
terrifying, about this sudden 
sharp assertion of the powers 
of an unsuspected memory. It 
seemed to him as though he 
were the possessor of a dual 
personality, and that one of 
the egos within him had been 
long lapped in slumber and 
now was abruptly awakened. 
It was playing queer and un- 
canny tricks upon him already. 
It was strange to him: he did 
not know where to have it, 
what to expect from it. It 
made him conscious of an ex- 
traordinary feeling of uncer- 
tainty, or insecurity about him- 
self ! 

With the awkwardness bred 
of long desuetude and emphas- 
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ised by the fact that he stil] 
was clad in European fashion, 
Saleh sat cross-legged on the 
carpet just within the door. 
way of the tiny cabin, watching 
the familiar landmarks come 
up one by one, each in its turn 
to drop behind as the boat 
leaped forward to the ordered 
thump and splash and rhythm 
of the paddles. Above him 
hung the historic spears; be. 
fore him sat the grave courtiers, 
dressed in correct Malay cos- 
tume, kris stuck in their girdles, 
twisted handkerchiefs on their 
heads, their faces immovable as 
though carved out of mahogany. 
Over their sheulders Saleh 
could see the bright silks of 
forty paddlers in kaleidoscopic 
movement, as the shining pad- 
dle- blades, dripping gems of 
sunlit water, rose and fell. Be- 
yond them again the long reach 
of the river, flanked by villages, 
set with islands, busy with the 
traffic of small craft, was visible 
in swiftly changing glimpses. 
The steersman, perched in the 
mdgun on the roof of the cabin, 
lifted up his voice and began 
to keen a boat-song, an elusive, 
plaintive melody pitched in a 
minor key, instinct with the 
unresisting, patient melancholy 
of his race, and as the men at 
the paddles took up the refrain, 
Saleh felt as though the very 
heart-strings of his soul were 
being made the instrument of 
that music. A little puff of 
scent-laden wind wandered 
down the river and blew upon 
his cheek. It was to him as 


though the land that gave him 
birth was greeting him with a 


kiss. Yes, yes, yes, it was 
here, here that he belonged! 
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At the landing-stage which 
ran out into the water near 
the centre of the Kampong 
Raja—the King’s Compound, 
—a long string of ramshackle 
buildings, each in its own ill- 
kept grounds, the whole sur- 
rounded by a high fence of 
split bamboos,—a big crowd of 
natives had congregated to 
witness the arrival of their 
Sultan’s son. As Saleh stepped 
ashore every soul present 
squatted suddenly, and as he 
stood still in momentary sur- 
prise, those who were following 
him immediately imitated their 
example. Saleh found himself 
in an instant awfully alone,— 
the only erect figure in that 
wide multitude, every eye in 
which was fixed upon him. 
He felt himself flush painfully 
under his dark skin. He was 
conscious of a sensation of 
acute embarrassment. His 
European clothes, which for 
years he had worn quite natur- 
ally without giving to them a 
thought, seemed to him of a 
sudden to be incongruous, con- 
spicuous, in a manner even 
grotesque. And the thought 
flashed across his mind, were 
they not the outward and 
visible signs of certain trans- 
formations within himself which 
would make him too as hope- 
lessly out of place at the Court 
of Pélésu as was, he felt, the 
aspect of his trim Western 
figure alone in the heart of 
that squatting, gaily-dressed 
multitude? Yes, indubitably, 
he was of this world, but not 
in it. 

He was directed to one of 
the compounds, and the crowd 
surged after him, each individ- 
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ual rising to his feet and falling 
in behind the moment Saleh 
had passed him. He picked 
his way along a narrow foot- 
path, between wastes of rank 
grass strewn with a miscellane- 
ous assortment of rubbish, to 
the door of a big building con- 
sisting of three large thatched 
houses, connected each with 
each by narrow covered ways. 
He clambered up a stair-ladder 
which led into a wide, mat- 
strewn room, and all the while 
he was subtly conscious that 
bright eyes were peeping at 
him from behind lattices and 
door-curtains. He even fancied 
that he could catch the sound 
of the feminine giggles and 
light whispers of their owners. 
He felt at once embarrassed 
and outraged. 

“Tthan-ku bér-ddu! His 
Majesty sleepeth!” They 
were almost the first words 
that had been spoken since 
his landing, and how vividly 
they recalled to him _ the 
memories of childhood. They 
were a euphemism, as he, who 
had been free of the inner 
precincts of the palace, knew 
well, and they meant in plain 
language that the King did 
not mean to allow himself to 
be bothered. “His Majesty 
sleepeth”” was what they had 
always been wont to say when 
the Resident wished to consult 
the King upon any affair of 
State, or to bring him to book 
for one or another of his 
unspeakable naughtinesses,— 
when, in fact, the presence 
of the monarch was requested 
for any purpose that was cal- 
culated to bore him. Of old it 
had been a matter of course; 
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now it struck chill into Saleh’s 
heart. After all these years of 
absence his father would not 
put himself out even for a 
moment to the extent of ac- 
cording to his newly arrived 
son an immediate interview. 

As many people as could 
contrive to find sitting-space 
had crowded after him into 
the low-ceilinged, walled -in 
room. Saleh himself was 
seated near the far end, oppo- 
site to the entrance, and a 
space of a few feet square 
was left vacant immediately 
in front of him, but very soon 
the atmosphere was insupport- 
able. Noone spoke. All eyes 
were fixed upon him, and he 
dared not move his cramped 
limbs. He was abominably 
uncomfortable, body and mind. 

“And Tingku Ampdan?” 
he asked. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to him with a shock 
that he did not know even 
his mother’s name—only her 
title. 

“ Gring,” came the monosylla- 
bic answer from one of the 
senior men present. “Gring” 
—a word which is used only 
in speaking of a person of 
royal blood— means “sick,” 
and Saleh was to learn ere 
long that this too was a 
euphemism. What it cloaked 
he also had yet to learn. 

Again the silence fell. 

Saleh, his nerves sawed to 
excruciation by that host of 
staring eyes, calm, emotionless 
faces, and silent immovable 
figures, felt as though he would 
suffocate, as though in a little 
space he would be driven to 
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scream aloud. Again and again 
he tried to break the paralys- 
ing monotony and embarrass- 
ment of the situation by asking 
@ question or attempting to 
start some subject of conversa- 
tion, but it was like tossing a 
ball to one who allows it each 
time to drop to the ground 
through limp indolent fingers. 
Very soon he abandoned the 
vain endeavour, and suffered 
the pall of silence to cover all 
within the room in its dense 
stifling folds, but the English- 
man within him hated the in- 
activity of mind and body, 
fumed inwardly, and protested 
vehemently. 

There recurred to his memory 
the scenes that used to be en- 
acted in the Le Mesurier family 
when he or one of the boys re- 
turned to it after a few weeks’ 
absence,— how all rushed to 
greet him, how the house was 
clamorous with welcome, how 
questions were fired at the new- 
comer with an eager interest 
that barely waited for any 
answers, and how the joy of 
being “home again” was multi- 
plied exceedingly by the open 
rejoicings that celebrated the 
return. What a contrast, he 
thought, were those hours of 
exuberant welcome to this fune- 
real and apathetic reception ; 
and even more than the lack 
of frankly expressed interest 
and pleasure, the which wounded 
his feelings more deeply than 
he cared at present to recognise, 
the lack of energy and vitality 
in the assemblage hurt his ac- 
quired opinions of what human 
beings ought to be. 
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VII. 


Half an hour, each one of the 
thirty minutes containing sixty 
won-long seconds, fraught with 
its: separate torture of sepul- 
chral silence, embarrassment, 
and ennui, crept by, and still 
the packed room was filled by 
the solemn, grave-eyed crowd, 
all staring placidly at Saleh, 
and still the lad himself sat 
there, not knowing how or 
whither to make his escape. 

At last there came a diver- 
sion. A child of about six 
years of age, dressed in a gaudy 
silk sdrong, or waist-cloth, and 
an immense velvet cap many 
sizes too large for him, swag- 
gered up the footpath leading 
to the building. An aged 
courtier walked behind him 
holding over his head a silk 
sunshade, with a six-foot-long 
haft to it, and a rabble of 
small urchins, in various stages 
of impartial nudity, followed at 
his heels. He climbed up the 
stair-ladder, and the crowd 
made a way for him in their 
midst. He walked to the small 
open space in front of Saleh, 
and squatted there comfort- 
ably. The bearer of the sun- 
shade had closed it at the 
doorway, and he and the rabble 
of boys now squatted at their 
little master’s back, each as he 
took his seat saluting Saleh 
with hands folded as in prayer, 
held with the thumbs against 
the nose. 2 

“Tingku Anjang,” said a 
voice, “ the son of Che’ Jébah.” 
And Saleh realised that he was 
looking upon one of his half- 


brothers—a son of his father 
by some favourite concubine. 
It occurred to him with a shock 
that there had probably been 
many such additions to the 
family during his absence, and 
that he did not know even of 
the existence of many of his 
brothers and sisters. 

‘This, then, is my brother,” 
said the child in a clear, high- 
pitched treble. “Ya Allah! 
I should have said that he 
was a Nasareen!” 

In Malaya a “Sérani,” or 
Nasareen, means a half-caste, 
and a half-caste, as Saleh knew, 
is a social outcast of both 
races, 

The bearer of the sunshade 
leaned forward and whispered 
a reproving protest to his 
charge in a hoarse, throaty 
whisper. 

“But he is just like a 
Nasareen,” replied the boy. 
“He dresses like a white man, 
but his face is black like ours, 
and his eyes too are black, 
not white eyes. Also, behold, 
how he sits cross-legged. Ya 


Allah! He is very certainly a 
Nasareen !” 
The faintest conceivable 


ripple of amusement ruffled 
the impassivity of the listen- 
ing throng. Evidently the 
thought which the child had 
put into words found an echo 
in many minds. Saleh’s em- 
barrassment increased. He 
felt that the child was acting, 
in some sort, as the interpreter 
of the multitude. 

‘Come hither,” he said, hold- 
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ing out his hands to the child. 
“TIT have come from afar. 
Come to me, little brother.” 

“Go,” whispered the bearer 
of the sunshade: but the child 
held back. 

“T won't,” he said, shrug- 
ging off the hand which his 
follower had placed upon his 
shoulder. “I won’t. Behold 
his feet! He weareth boots in 
the audience-hall! What is 
the name of manners and 
customs such as that? He is 
no brother of mine, but a 
Nasareen. I want to go back 
to Inche’, Take me back to 
Inche’. I shall tell his Majesty 
to send this Nasareen away. 
It is true what Inche’ said, 
that his coming would do me 
an injury. If you loved me, 
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you accursed ones, you would 
drive him away.” 

The little fellow was on his 
feet by now, stamping and rav- 
ing, lashing out with hands 
and feet at his embarrassed 
henchman, nor was he pacified 
until he had been lifted on to 
the latter's hip and borne 
storming out of the compound, 
Saleh could hear the little voice 
raised in angry abuse and 
threats long after the child 
had disappeared from sight, 
and a keen sense of mortifica- 
tion and distress was upon 
him. 

This was the first greeting 
that he had received from one 
of his own blood upon his re- 
turn to the land of his fore- 
bears. 


VIIl. 


The coming of little Tingku 
Anjang and his stormy depart- 
ure broke up the silent sitting 
in the outer chamber, which 
otherwise, so far as Saleh 
could see, might have endured 
for alleternity. A voice speak- 
ing from the doorway at his 
back said that his gear had 
been brought up from the 
boats, and suggested an in- 
spection of the room assigned 
to him. Saleh scrambled up 
into an erect position as nimbly 
as his cramped limbs permit- 
ted, and passed through the 
curtained doorway into the in- 
terior of the house. It was 
a sort of rabbit- warren of a 
place, with narrow crooked 
passages, the floors of yielding 
bamboo laths, the walls of 
plaited wattle, and it was so 


dark that it was with difficulty 
that Saleh could see his way. 
He came at last, however, to a 
big room, the centre of which 
was filled bya great square plat- 
form raised about two feet above 
the level of the floor. Upon 
this was spread a flock sleep- 
ing-mat, covered with crimson 
silk, with a huge stack of 
square, impossible-looking pil- 
lows piled at its head, and 
with ample curtains of glaring 
Manchester chintz, looped up 
into untidy, twisted knots. 
For the rest there were no 
traces of other furniture, save 
a vast brass vessel which mem- 
ory told him was intended for 
a spittoon, and the contents of 
his dressing-case and a number 
of his clothes were ranged, the 
former in neat rows, the latter 
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in incongruous heaps, by the 
side of the brilliant sleeping- 
mat. The whole thing had a 
curiously hybrid aspect, illus- 
trative, so it seemed to Saleh, 
of the uneasy blending of the 
civilisations of Asia and the 
West. 

Saleh took off his European 
clothes, put on a sdrong and a 
short silk blouse which, he was 
told, had been sent to him by 
his mother from the women’s 
apartments, and as the delicate 
scent of sandalwood filled his 
nostrils, it seemed to him that 
with his English garments he 
was putting off many other 
things, and that, with the 
loose, soft, fragrant Malayan 
silks, he was resuming some 
part of his strayed Oriental 
self. There was a measure of 
consolation in this. Never, 
during all the years that he 
had lived among white men, 
had he felt more completely 
isolated, estranged, and out- 
cast than he had in the room 
yonder while his little brother 
looked at him with childish, 
disapproving eyes that received 
from the silent assemblage an 
endorsement of their adverse 
verdict. 

And now the real welcome 
to his home began. Chill for- 
malities were for a moment at 
an end, though Saleh’s rank, 
which in England he had al- 
most forgotten, still hedged 
him about with much cere- 
mony. Through the doorway 
there filtered a trickle of dim 
figures,—old men and women 
who crept toward him one by 
one, caressed him with soft 
hands, and kissed his knees 
with broken words and tears. 
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They cooed over him, praising, 
petting, belauding, flattering 
him, sounding notes of admira- 
tion at the manly growth to 
which he had attained, at his 
likeness to his mother in her 
youth,—hinting (and this set 
Saleh’s cheeks flaming again) 
at the love which the sight of 
one so comely would breed in 
many hearts. They were a 
little bewildering, a little em- 
barrassing, a little fulsome even, 
but Saleh was hungry for the 
warm family affection which 
had always animated the Le 
Mesurier household, and it was 
pleasant to find at last some 
people at anyrate who seemed 
to be genuinely glad to see 
him. 

He remembered them ll, 
though they had aged con- 
siderably, and also, so it seemed 
to him, were more shabby than 
of old. They were retainers 
of his mother’s household, and 
he was touched by their ob- 
vious delight at his return. 
He did not know that in the 
eyes of each one of them he 
was the incarnation of a last 
hope, that for months all his 
mother’s people had been build- 
ing airy castles which had his 
return for their foundation, 
that they looked to his advent 
to wean the Sultan, his father, 
in some degree from his grasp- 
ing concubine Che’ Jébah, and 
cherished expectations that the 
light of the royal countenance 
(which carried with it a full 
share of the royal wealth) 
would be led, through him, to 
shine once again upon the 
derelict queen and her estab- 
lishment. A Malayan Court 
is ever a hotbed of intrigue 
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and counter-intrigue, the main 
prize of which is the fickle 
favour of the King, and Saleh, 
disarmed in advance by his 
British ignorance and inno- 
cence of such things, was al- 
ready a piece in the game 
round which revolved a thous- 
and plannings and schemings. 
But for the moment he knew 
nought of this, wherefore the 
coming of these “old faces of 
his infancy,” whose gladness at 
his return had every appear- 
ance of being inspired by the 
purest personal affection, 
brought to his sore heart not 
a little of satisfaction. 

He ate his evening meal of 
cunningly concocted curry and 
rice sitting upon his sleeping- 
mat with a score of these family 
retainers grouped around him, 
chatting to one another easily, 
and ministering to his wants. 
There was present no one of a 
rank that warranted him in 
sharing a dish with Saleh, so 
the meal was eaten at once in 
solitude and in public, the dis- 
comfort being increased by the 
fact that it had to be eaten 
native-fashion, with unaccus- 
tomed fingers, under a host of 
critical eyes. It requires a 
sturdy appetite to eat much in 
circumstances such as these, 
and as soon as the meal had 
been despatched, Saleh inquired 
once more for his mother. 
There followed much passing 
to and fro between his room 
and the back of the ramshackle 
buildings, and a great deal of 
mysterious whisperings, but at 
last he was informed that 
Tingku Ampfan was well 
enough to receive him. 

He was led along a narrow, 
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tumble-down passage to a room 
at the rear of the building, 
passed through a frowsy cur- 
tain obscuring a doorway, and 
entered his mother’s apartment, 
It closely resembled the place 
which had been allotted to his 
own use, save that it was 
smaller, and that the chintz 
curtains shrouding the central 
platform were not looped up, 
Dim figures darted into corners, 
like scuttling rabbits, at his 
approach, to the sound of much 
feminine giggling. The only 
light was cast by a lamp which 
stood on the floor of the central 
platform behind the curtains, 
upon which grotesque shadows 
danced mockingly. 

Obeying the whispered sug- 
gestion of the old woman who 
had brought him hither, Saleh 
lifted up the hem of the curtain, 
crept under it, and seated him- 
self upon the platform. The 
kerosene lamp which he had 
seen from without flared and 
stank at his elbow ; the ceiling- 
cloth overhead sagged low in 
great stained patches; the 
platform was covered by a 
thick flock mattress ; the whole 
place was reminiscent of the 
interior of a very foul four- 
poster bed. 

There were two figures in the 
place,—an aged woman lying 
upon her side with her back 
toward him, both of whose 
hands clutched what looked 
like a short, thick piece of 
polished bamboo, one end of 
which was held between her 
lips, and a young and very 
pretty girl who squatted upon 
her heels and leaned with in- 
dolent grace above a tiny lamp 
with a glass shade open at the 
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top. As Saleh watched, this 
girl fished some chocolate- 
coloured substance out of a 
little jade pot with a thing like 
a knitting-needle, held it 
above the flame of the lamp 
till it bubbled into big swelling 
blisters, and then, at the psy- 
chological moment, thrust it 
with the skill born of long 
practice into a tiny hole bored 
in the centre of the terra cotta 
pipe-bowl in which the thick 
bambooterminated. The place 
was stiflingly hot, and reeked 
with the stale fumes of opium. 

The woman who lay upon 
her side puffed in the smoke 
luxuriously three or four times, 
inhaling deeply, then suffered 
the pipe to fall upon the mat- 
tress, and presently blew out 
great, quick clouds through her 
mouth and nose. She gave, 
when this was done, a sort of 
guttural grunt of satisfaction. 
The girl, peeping slily at Saleh, 
bent above her and whispered 
something in her ear. 

“Who? Where?” said the 
woman vaguely. 

“Here, on the right,” said 
the girl, with a little laugh 
which to Saleh sounded full of 
insolence. 

The older woman pulled her- 
self together, rolled on to her 
back, and then sat up, gather- 
ing her legs underher. For an 
instant she peered at Saleh as 
though she saw him with diffi- 
culty, then she gave vent to a 
sudden, inarticulate cry, threw 
out her arms, seized him round 
the back of his head, and buried 
his face in her bosom. It was 
done so quickly, so unexpect- 
edly, that Saleh was near being 
thrown off his balance, and 


with his nose and mouth forced 
into the folds of a frowsy bed- 
gown that seemed to have been 
soaked in a mixture of sandal- 
wood and opium, he found it 
difficult to reciprocate the em- 
braces to which he was being 
subjected. Also, do what he 
would, the thought of Mrs Le 
Mesurier and her dainty sweet- 
ness and refinement, and of 
the cruel contrast which his 
adopted presented to his real 
mother, would obtrude itself. 
The revelation which the past 
few minutes had brought to 
him was horrifying, no less,— 
his acquired European preju- 
dices were responsible for that ; 
but what shocked him in an 
almost equal degree was the 
discovery that no filial instinct 
within him responded to the en- 
dearments of this poor, broken- 
down, opium-sodden old hag! 
This, too, warred against his 
European conceptions of the 
eternal fitnesses, for with many 
of the white man’s prejudices 
he had acquired much of the 
white man’s sense of moral 
obligation, and he belonged 
moreover to a race among whom 
the love of the mother that bore 
him is to the average man the 
strongest love of his life. It 
was dreadful to him that he 
should see this woman after 
many years of separation from 
her, not with the tolerant eyes 
of a son, whose grateful memory 
refuses to recognise uglinesses 
which are patent to others, but 
with the cold, critical, apprising 
judgment suchas any white man 
might have used. Ah, indeed, 
those who by educating him 
in England had given him so 
little save an added capacity 
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for pain, had taken from him 


ruthlessly much that was very | 


precious, much that it passed 
the wit of man ever to replace ! 

These thoughts crowded 
through his mind, jostling and 
hustling one another, not dis- 
tinct and clean-cut as they are 
here set down, but in a host of 
dim, half-formed, but scalding 
impressions, the sum total of 
which was a horror of the 
mother that bore him, in whose 
frowsy embraces he lay suffo- 
cating,—horror of himself be- 
cause he could not feel toward 
her as a son should feel, horror 
at the thought of something 
taken from him that could 
never be made good, and a keen 
self-pity. Soon he, too, was 
shaken with sobs, and to the 
woman that wept and crooned 
and mumbled over him, the con- 
vulsive clutchings of his hands 
seemed the natural expression 
of a heart brimming over with 
emotion. 

At last he was released, and 
his mother, turning abruptly 
toward the girl who sat at her 
side, struck at her savagely. 

“Begone!” she cried, and 
the girl forthwith vanished, 
casting as she went a languish- 
ing glance at Saleh. She saw 
in the newly recovered son of 
the household a rising power 
with whom it would be at once 
pleasant and profitable to be 
on terms of intimacy. Besides, 
young Saleh was very good to 
look upon. 

Tingku Ampian drew Saleh 
toward her, so that he occupied 
a seat by her side with his 
back against the stack of 
pillows, and taking his right 
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hand between both her own, 
she held it in her lap, caregs- 
ing it. 

“ Al-hamdu-l-Illah! Thanks 
be to Allah!” she mumbled 
repeatedly. “It is to me as 
though the moon had fallen 
this night into my lap! Oh, 
my child, my child! How my 
heart hath longed for thee all 
these years, and now at last 
thou art come! But thou art 
no longer my little sweetheart. 
Thou hast grown into a man, 
and comely. All the girls of 
the palace will be mad for thee, 
my son! But step cautiously, 
Chik!” (How the long-for- 
gotten pet name recalled to 
Saleh the memories of his 
childhood!) ‘“ Be wary in thy 
love-affairs, lest thou chance to 
anger thy father.” 

“ T shall have no love-affairs,” 
said Saleh with conviction. To 
him, after his long intercourse 
with refined Englishwomen and 
association with clean-minded 
men, his mother’s light and 
complacent reference to low 
intrigues as a thing of course 
jarred upon and shocked him. 

Tingku Ampian laughed. 

“Ya Allah, little son of 
mine!” she cried playfully. 
“No love-affairs indeed! The 
cat and the roast, the tinder 
and a spark, a boy and a girl! 
All be ill to keep asunder! No 
love-affairs, forsooth! But the 
palace hussies will have a care 
of that, comely as thou art! 
But step with caution, for 
Underneath-the- Foot is as 
jealous as of old, and that 
slut Che’ Jébah is to him 
eyes and ears and nose for the 
detection of intrigues. Also it 
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is for thee to help me, thy 
mother.” 

This was to Saleh’s thinking 
a better channel in which to 
let the conversation flow. 

“ Willingly,” hesaid. “How 
can I help thee, O my mother?” 

Tingku Ampian threw a sus- 
picious glance over her shoulder 
to assure herself that there 
were no eavesdroppers. Also she 
sidled nearer to Saleh, thrust- 
ing her chin almost into his 
face. For the life of him he 
could not prevent himself from 
noting that her skin was dry 
and parched, as is the way 
with confirmed opium-smokers, 
that it was covered with grimy 
wrinkles, that her hair was 
frowsy and ill-kempt, that her 
habit had evidently developed 
in her the inevitable distaste 
for cold water and contempt of 
cleanliness which are among 
the penalties it inflicts upon 
its victims. 

“Thy father,” whispered 
Tingku Ampdan hurriedly, 
still casting apprehensive 
glances about her. “His 
conduct toward me hath not 
been fitting. Here be many 
months—more than I have the 
wit to count—that he hath not 
entered my dwelling, the which 
is a sin against the law of 
Allah and his Prophet, so those 
learned in the Scriptures tell 
me. For me, I neither read 
nor write, but those who are 
well versed say that it is a sin, 
for I am his istri—a wife of 
rank equal to his own,—no 
mere giindek, mere concubine, 
like that slut Jébah, who of 
old was one of mine own tire- 
That I could endure, 


women, 
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for my body now is no longer 
young, but of all the money 
which the Kompani [Govern- 
ment] giveth to him every 
month he spareth me no por- 
tion! It is true that the 
Kompani maketh provision for 
me also,—a monthly pittance, 
a mere nothing, barely enough 
to pay for my betel-quids,— 
but it is fitting that I, the 
queen, the principal wife, one 
upon whom the title of 
Tangku Ampiian hath been 
conferred, should share in the 
wealth of the king.” 

“Surely,” said Saleh, not 
knowing what else to say. 

‘‘Therefore, Chik, I trust 
that thou wilt insert certain 
advice into thy father’s heart, 
showing him how evil is his 
conduct, and urging him to 
give me money, more money. 
Also, thou who canst speak 
the white man’s tongue, I trust 
that thou wilt take order to 
bring to the knowledge of the 
Tian Resident the full meas- 
ure of my calamities and the 
so evil behaviour and carriage 
of the king, thy father.” 

To Saleh, filled with pre- 
judices imported from England 
anent the privacy of family 
affairs, there was something 
grossly indecent in the idea 
of celebrating his return to 
Pélésu by a grand washing 
of the domestic linen of his 
mother’s establishment in view 
of every white man in the 
country; but he felt that it 
would be vain to attempt to 
explain this feeling to the old 
woman at his side who alter- 
nately pleaded and stormed for 
money, more money. 
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She was storming now. 

“Tt is all the fault of that 
slut Si-Jébah!” she cried. “To 
think that the minx was once 
a girl in mine own house! To 
think that it was mine at 
pleasure to pinch and slap her, 
to bend back her fingers till 
they cracked and the screams 
came, to suspend her by her 
thumbs that she might know 
the torture of the live embers! 
To think that I might have 
done that and more, that I 
might have had my will of her 
in any fashion that I chose, 
and that there was no man to 
hinder since such things come 
but rarely to the ears of the 
Tian Resident! But she was 
cunning, the accursed one,— 
cunning and meek and willing 
and soft-spoken in those days. 
She wheedled me then, as she 
wheedleth thy father to-day, 
and I never saw, blind eyes 
that were mine! how she was 
scheming. Wherefore she never 
received aught of punish- 
ment from me while she dwelt 
within my houshold. Va Allah! 
Ya Allah! Ya Allah!” 

Tingku Ampian was rock- 
ing herself to and fro, to and 
fro, in a paroxysm of grief at 
the thought of these precious 
opportunities which she, lack- 
ing a prophetic vision, had 
so shamefully neglected. To 
Saleh, robbed through no fault 
of his own of the filial affec- 
tion which might have helped 
him to pardon that which he 
could not approve, this exhibi- 
tion of savage vindictiveness 
was something to turn one 
sick with horror and disgust. 
The abominable, opium-laden, 
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stifling atmosphere of the place 
was making him physically 
giddy. The whole experience 
held for him something of the 
torturing unreality of a night- 
mare, yet throughout he knew 
that this was happening in 
fact, not in the fictitious agony 
of a dream. 

Fortunately, perhaps, his 
mother was too drug - sodden 
and self-centred to be able to 
take much heed of the impres- 
sion which was being created 
in her son’s mind, and for near 
an hour she continued to pour 
forth her complaints and her 
rage. For months, almost for 
years, she had not stirred be- 
yond the narrow limits of the 
half-bed, half-room in which 
she sat, and her ideas, her 
loves and her hates, had been 
whittled down to dimensions 
almost equally restricted, — 
anger against her husband, 
hatred of Che’ Jébah and an 
impotent craving to torture 
her, a fierce desire for money, 
more money, which in its turn 
would help to feed her only love 
—her opium-pipe! She went 
through and through the whole 
gamut of these emotions, not 
once but with endless, aimless 
repetitions, for Saleh’s benefit, 
and when at last he succeeded 
in making his escape, he felt 
shocked and outraged as though 
he had been called upon to wit- 
ness some hideous indecency, 
or as though he had been forced 
(as indeed he had) to become 
the unwilling recipient of dis- 
graceful secrets. 

Shortly after his return to 
his own quarters he received a 
visit from two aged crones, 
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tire- women of his mother’s 
establishment, who with much 
mysterious paraphraseinformed 
him that they had been sent by 
Tingku Ampian to borrow 
from him the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars. They had much 
to say, and they said it with 
elaboration, and many details 
to give, and they spared Saleh 
no fraction of their squalor, 
bearing on the subject of the 
sordid poverty of the house; 
and the poor young fellow, 
with a feeling of intense repul- 
sion at his heart, gave the 
money demanded of him in a 
frantic desire to be rid of the 
hags. As she reached the door- 
way one of them stealthily re- 
turned and whispered hoarsely 
‘and with much mystery into 
his ear, that Manah (which it 
appeared was the name of the 
girl whom he had seen filling 
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his mother’s opium-pipe) was 
fallen deep in love with him 
and sent him greeting. The 
old witch added slily that 
Manah awaited his commands, 
weepingand beating her breasts 
in her distraction, and that she, 
the old witch aforesaid, was 
sorely in need of a five-dollar 
note. 

It was then that the strain 
which the experiences of the day 
had put upon Saleh proved to 
be too much for his self-control. 
He broke out into angry, petu- 
lant, half-tearful rage, and the 
old woman fied from him in 
dismay to impart her firm con- 
viction to the other members of 
the household that their mis- 
tress’s son had returned to them 
after many days possessed by 
the incomprehensible devils 
which notoriously inhabit the 
bodies of white men. 
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VERY memorable to me now 
is that quiet old Chelsea street 
and its neighbourhood, as I 
began thus to be familiar 
with them, more than forty 
years ago.! The Thames Em- 
bankment, which has so greatly 
improved the whole vicinity, 
had not then been thought 
of. Cheyne Walk was a 
quaint riverside street of 
shops and antique houses, look- 
ing down upon the unembanked 
shore,—pleasant enough to the 
sight when the stream was full, 
but not so pleasant when the 
low tide left its margin of 
mud and ooze. One way of 
getting to Cheyne Row from 
the City or the Strand region 
was by one of the river steam- 
boats. Having sailed up the 
river, you got out at a pier at 
the Chelsea riverside below 
Battersea Bridge; and a few 
paces along Cheyne Walk, with 
its shops and antique houses, 
brought you to the quieter 
Cheyne Row, at right angles 
to it; and there, about the 
middle of the Row, on your 
right hand, you found No. 5. 
Another way, however, was 
what may be called the inland 
route. There was in those 
days no Metropolitan or under- 
ground railway ; but there were 
Chelsea omnibuses from the 
City, which took you along 
Piccadilly, down Sloane Street, 
and so into Chelsea by the long 
King’s Road. This was my 


usual way, except that, so long 
as I lodged in Down Street, I 
generally preferred walking, 
The bustling King’s Road, I 
remember, seemed intermin- 
able; for not till near the very 
end of it was that narrow out- 
let, so obscure that it might 
easily be missed, rejoicing in 
the name of Cook’s Ground.® 
Here you were among small 
cottages standing in plots of 
garden, with decayed wooden 
palings about them; and it 
was by a deep zigzag through 
this medium that you emerged 
at the top of Cheyne Row, and 
found Carlyle’s house—a neat, 
oldish house of red-brick, about 
the middle of the Row, on your 
left hand as you went towards 
the river. 

Carlyle was in his forty- 
ninth year when I first knew 
him. His usual working hours 
then were over for the day 
between two and three o’clock ; 
and he was not disinclined to 
see friends that might call 
then, for a few minutes’ talk 
with him, just before he set 
out for his afternoon walk. <A 
preferable time, however, was 
the evening. If you dropped 
in about, or a little after, seven 
o’clock, you found Carlyle and 
Mrs Carlyle at tea in the 
drawing-room, and were 
welcome to a cup yourself, 
with a slice of bread and 
butter or biscuit,—jam gener- 
ally on the table besides. If 





1 Written about 1885.—F. M. 


2 Since abolished. 
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you were later, you missed the 
tea, but had talk as long as 
ou chose to stay, and might 
see Carlyle fill his pipe and 
smoke it once or twice in the 
course of an evening, and even, 
if you were in his good graces 
and capable of communion 
with him in that particular, be 
invited to join him. His pipes, 
then and always, were long 
clays, of Glasgow make, with 
green-glazed tips for the mouth; 
his tobacco, if the same then 
as it was afterwards, was of a 
strong and rather harsh kind, 
which he called Free-smoking 
York River. The pipe he was 
using—and I think he took a 
new pipe every day, or perhaps 
oftener, from the stock he kept 
somewhere in a box—usually 
stood in the corner of the fire- 
place, within the fender, ready 
for his further service; and a 
half-pound tin canister of his 
tobacco, replenished from his 
larger supply which also was 
out of sight somewhere, stood 
usually on the mantelpiece, but 
sometimes on the table. He 
was very methodical and 
practical in all such matters, 
disliking untidiness of any 
sort, and carrying his love of 
order even into his smoking 
arrangements. Indeed, if there 
were more than one guest 
present, or if the guest were a 
stranger, he would go out for 
his smoke into the back-garden, 
and return when it was over; 
and in summer evenings the 
back-garden was the estab- 
lished smoking-place, and he 
would take his guest or guests 
thither with him, providing 
them with seats, or walking 
with them up and down the 
grass-plat. I forget whether, 





when the smoking was within- 
doors, he had at this time the 
habit—which he certainly ac- 
quired afterwards—of reclining 
on the hearth-rug while he 
smoked, so that the puffs 


should ascend the chimney . 


rather than come into the 
room. But Mrs Carlyle, while 
as orderly as himself, and keep- 
ing everything tidy there, was 
tolerant to the utmost of what- 
ever might be his whim in this 
matter; and it was pretty to 
see him sometimes, when he 
was in a pleased humour and 
there was no one there to 
cause ceremony, present the 
pipe gallantly to her own lips, 
for the honour of a consecrat- 
ing whiff. This he called 
“tendering her the calumet 
of peace.” I must have seen 
him do it more than once 
within the first few months 
of our acquaintance, for my 
footing at Cheyne Row had 
gradually become such as to 
justify pretty frequent visits 
of an evening,—perhaps about 
once in three weeks on an 
average,—and I was always 
received with a continuation 
of the original kindliness. Only 
on one occasion, in those early 
months of our acquaintance, do 
I remember a gruffish reception 
from Carlyle; and that was 
when one or two friends of 
mine, who were on a visit to 
London and had separate in- 
troductions to him, formed a 
party for a joint call upon him 
in the afternoon, and persuaded 
me to gowiththem. Mrs Car- 
lyle was away; he was in a 
bad humour; one of the party 
introduced a topic not to his 
taste, and was rather com- 
bative in asserting his own 
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views of it; and I could see 
that Carlyle wished all of us at 
Jericho. Nothing of the sort 
ever happened in my evening 
visits ; and, as I generally found 
Carlyle and Mrs Carlyle then 
by themselves, my now far-back 
London memories of the year 
1844 include some of my pleas- 
antest reminiscences of the de- 
meanour of this famous couple 
to each other in their domestic 
privacy. It was uniformly 
exemplary and loving in all 
essential respects, with a kind 
of stately gallantry on Car- 
lyle’s part when he turned to 
his Jane, or she interposed one 
of her remarks, and, on her part, 
the most admiring affection for 
him in all that he said or did. 
If there was ever a sign of ruffle 
it was superficial merely, and 
arose from an occasional lapse 
of his into a mood of playful 
teasing and persistence in rhe- 


torical mastery even against 


her. But such little teasings 
of his wife in the presence of 
others must have been very 
rare, for I can remember only 
one or two, belonging to the 
earliest period of my acquaint- 
ance with them. Far more 
frequent, indeed, were her little 
witticisms at his expense. She 
was fond of entertaining her 
friends with sprightly stories 
of any recent misbehaviours of 
his; and on such occasions he 
would listen most benignant- 
ly and approvingly, with the 
pleased look’ of a lion whose 
own lioness was having her 
turn in the performance. 

It was not long after my 
first meeting with Carlyle when 
I experienced his readiness to 
do me any friendly act in his 
power. Every time I saw him 
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he would ask me whether I 
was writing anything; and, 
the question having been re- 
peated at one particular call,— 
this, I remember, was in the 
afternoon,— with the result 
that I informed him I had a 
small paper on hand which I 
thought might do for a maga- 
zine, he immediately suggested 
‘Fraser’s Magazine’ as a likely 
place, and volunteered an intro- 
duction to Mr Nickison, then 
proprietor of the Magazine and 
substantially its editor. Then 
and there he wrote the note of 
introduction, handing it to me 
to read before he sealed it. As 
he had never, so far as I was 
aware, seen a scrap of my 
writing, the kindly emphasis 
of its wording in my favour 
really surprised me. The pur- 
port was not so much that here 
was @ young man whom Mr 
Nickison might possibly be 
able to oblige, as that here 
was @ young man whom Mr 
Nickison would find it to his 
advantage to have among his 
contributors. The recommend- 
ation was at once effective. 
Having called on Mr Nickison 
at his shop in Regent Street, 
I had no sooner delivered the 
note to him than he was gra- 
ciousness itself, and asked me 
to leave the paper for consider- 
ation. In a few days I had a 
proof; and within about six 
weeks the little thing appeared 
in the pages of ‘Fraser,’— 
Nickison’s cheque for it, which 
came duly on publication, being 
the first London money I re- 
member to have earned, unless 
it was a cheque which came 
about the same time from old 
Mr Charles Dilke for a small 
contribution to the ‘Athenzeum.’ 
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From that day ‘Fraser’ was 
open for anything I chose to 
send; and two subsequent 
articles of mine appeared there 
before the end of that year.! 
That Carlyle had read the ini- 
tial article for which he had 
so generously smoothed the 
way I had no subsequent inti- 
mation whatever, except that 
he and Mrs Carlyle would occa- 
sionally jest with me on the title 
I had given it, which title, in 
fact, as I now find from ‘ Mrs 
Carlyle’s Letters,’ had struck 
his or her fancy so quaintly 
that it became one of the 
phrases of the “ céterie speech ” 
which they used with each 
other.2 But, though I had no 
direct intimation in this case 
whether he thought I had de- 
served his recommendation, I 
had abundant proof of his con- 
tinued interest in my small 
literary doings. He never 
ceased to inquire most exactly, 
when I was at Cheyne Row, 
what I was about and how I 
was getting on; and I shall 
never forget one casual meet- 
ing with him in the streets,— 
it was in Piccadilly, just at the 
foot of Down Street,—when, 
having stopped me for a min- 
ute and received my reply to 
his usual kindly questions, he 
added, “ Well, well! courage 
always, and hope always!” 
and then strode on. It seems but 
as yesterday that I heard the 
words, and turned to look after 
his strong figure as he dis- 
appeared swiftly among the 
other pavement-passengers, in 
the direction of Apsley House. 
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One saw him best, as I have 
said, at his own house in the 
evenings. Though he was then 
in the throes of his ‘Cromwell,’ 
—which had not yet taken its 
ultimate shape as the collected 
and elucidated ‘Letters and 
Speeches,’ but hung vaguely 
before him as possibly a regular 
Biography, or possibly a regu- 
lar History, for the materials 
of which, as he tells us, he was 
“reading hundred - weights of 
dreary books and searching in 
dusty manuscripts,”—I do not 
remember any evening when 
I found the least sign of flurry 
or fatigue of engrossing work 
in his domestic surroundings 
or demeanour. He seemed al- 
ways to have transacted his suf- 
ficient quantum of pen-labour, 
whatever it was, during the 
day; there was never any 
litter of books or papers, or 
other evidence of pressing toil, 
in the room where we sat— 
which might be either the 
dining-room or the upstairs 
drawing-room ; and, though he 
might be reading some volume 
when you entered, it was at 
once laid aside, and he was 
ready for tea and talk with 
you, or for talk alone, or talk 
and a smoke, if you had come 
later. 

To an evening with Carlyle 
there was almost invariably, in 
my own case, one appendage. 
When I rose to go, about ten 
or half-past ten o’clock, he 
would say, “ Wait till I put on 
my shoes, and I'll walk a bit 
with you.” The shoes on, and 
the dressing-gown in which he 





1 One of these was ‘‘ The Three Devils” (Luther’s, Milton’s, and Goethe’s), in 


December 1844.—F. M. 


‘** Emotional Culture,” ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ May 1844. Thackeray’s ‘ Barry 
Lyndon’ was running in ‘ Fraser’s’ at the time, —F, M. 
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usually sat exchanged for a 
coat, with the addition of an 
overcoat if the weather required 
it, but never of an umbrella, 
and never of a hat of the ordin- 
ary shape, or anything else 
but a soft and wide felt, we 
would take leave of Mrs Car- 
lyle and sally forth. The 
direction being determined by 
my convenience, our route was 
almost uniformly by Cook’s 
Ground to King’s Road, and 
then either along the lighted 
and still lively King’s Road to 
Sloane Street, or, for greater 
quiet, through a diagonal zig- 
zag of streets and squares, 
bringing us out at the upper or 
Hyde Park end of Sloane Street. 
All the way through the lamp- 
lit streets he would continue 
the talk. As he had no bash- 
fulness in letting his voice be 
heard by casual passers-by; and 
as he was often led, in one of 
his objurgations, not only to 
raise his voice, but also to 
apostrophise the absent object 
of his wrath as if he were 
present, the result was some- 
times a little awkward. “I 
tell you what, sir, if I had my 
will, I’d lay a whip across the 
back of you!” was one such 
apostrophe of his, spoken in a 
loud voice, and with some 
angry gesticulation, as I was 
once walking by his side, the 
object really addressed being 
some absent evil-doer, or some 
personification of evil-doing he 
had been conjuring up, but the 
effect being such that the 
passers-by, knowing nothing of 
the context, naturally looked 
round at me. This was in broad 
daylight, close to the South 
Kensington Museum, and at a 
much later period than that 
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of the nightly walks of which 
I am speaking; but I have a 
recollection of a similar mis- 
chance or two, even in them, 
from his disregard of by-passers 
and his reckless habit of apos- 
trophe. In some of these walks 
he was at his very best. The 
loudest and longest laugh I ever 
heard from him was one even- 
ing near the middle of Sloane 
Street. The echoes rang again, 
and we had to stop by a lamp- 
post till the phrensy had spent 
itself. What with those nightly 
walks of 1844, and the fre- 
quency with which in subse- 
quent years we took the same 
route, there is no portion of 
London with which I have 
stronger or more familiar 
Carlyle associations to this day 
than the dense oblong of streets 
and squares between Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, and Hyde Park 
Corner. This was his usual 
terminus. There we would 
part, and he would turn and 
make his way back to Cheyne 
Row as the whim might direct 
him. He was always a great 
walker, and in those days rather 
a fast one; and whatever 
amount of walking he might 
have had during the day, he 
seldom omitted this late con- 
stitutional through the lamp-lit 
streets, whether in company or 
by himself. 

It was some time before 
my acquaintance with Carlyle 
began that his brother, Dr 
John Carlyle, had given up his 
travelling physicianships and 
his Italian medical practice, 
and had returned to this coun- 
try for good, with a competence 
sufficient for an elderly bachelor 
of simple tastes and ways, 
whether he should settle per- 
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manently in London, near his 
brother, as he thought of doing, 
or should divide the rest of his 
life, as actually turned out, be- 
tween London and Scotland. 
Through a part of 1844 Dr John 
was certainly in London, with 
rooms on the ground-floor of 
one of a pleasant row of reced- 
ing houses in Brompton, on the 
left side of the main Brompton 
thoroughfare, just before it 
bends into the Fulham Road. 
Here I became acquainted with 
him after I had known his 
brother for some little while. 
In personal appearance the two 
differed much,—Dr John not 
nearly so tall as Carlyle, but 
rather of stout and shortish 
figure, with a head much larger 
in appearance than Carlyle’s, 
though I am not sure it was so 
in fact, a large, round face of 
fair complexion, and hair quite 
grey already, though he was 
five years the junior of his lean 
and dark-haired brother. He 
had none of Carlyle’s fire of 
genius, none of Carlyle’s electric 
perturbability of nerve and tem- 
per, and not a tithe, I should 
say, despite all the advantages 
of his travel and foreign ex- 
perience, of Carlyle’s insight 
into men and shrewd and vari- 
ous knowledge of the complex 
world. On the contrary, he 
was a most simple - minded 
person, unsophisticated in 
all things, and imperturbably 
good-humoured. His natural 
talents, however, were consider- 
able; he had strong literary 
tastes, and was an accomplished 
French, German, and Italian 
scholar; and, in addition to the 
sterling moral integrity of all 
the Carlyle breed, he had his 
VOL, CLXXXIII.—NO. MCXI. 








full share of their habit of pains- 
taking intellectual accuracy. 
There was also a something 
generically Carlylian, whether 
by family inheritance or by 
infection from his brother, in 
his voice and mode of expres- 
sion ; so that sometimes, if you 
shut your eyes while he was 
talking, you could fancy it 
might be Carlyle himself in a 
particularly restful moment. 
Once, as I was walking 
through Hyde Park with him, 
and he was recommending 
German books to me, his 
recommendation of Schiller in 
especial took this form: “ You 
should read Schiller: you will 
find him a very compact sort 
of writer.” Certainly not the 
phrase that most people would 
have chosen for the occasion, 
but so like what might have 
come from his brother that I 
had some difficulty in conceal- 
ing my amused sense of that 
fact. His affection for his 
great brother was boundless, 
and was all the more touching 
because it was evidently mixed, 
in his brother’s presence, with 
something of awe. He would 
often talk of his brother when 
you were alone with him,— 
could hardly refrain from talk- 
ing of him, and liked no topic 
better. Finding that ‘Sartor 
Resartus’ was the only one of 
his brother’s then published 
books which I had not yet 
read, he insisted on the im- 
portance of that deficiency, 
and lent me his owncopy. He 
also told me a good deal that 
was interesting about his rela- 
tions to his brother in their 
earlier life. One of his recol- 


lections was of his first learn- 
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ing German under his brother’s 
tuition It was while they 
were in Annandale together, 
either in their father’s house or 
in Carlyle’s own farmhouse at 
Hoddam ; and the custom was 
for John to come in the morn- 


ings to his brother as he was 


delving in the garden and there 
repeat his grammar - lesson. 
“He gave me not a word of 
praise when I did well,” said 
John, with a humorous recol- 
lection of the style of the 
lessons, “‘ but was awful in the 
severity of his language when 
my performance was not satis- 
factory.” But, though it was 
the elder brother that had thus 
initiated the younger in Ger- 
man, their relations to each 
other in German matters were 
changed somewhat afterwards 
by John’s actual residence in 
Germany at a time when 
Thomas knew nothing of that 
country or its society except 
by reading and imagination. 
John had then been in the 
habit of sending his brother 
long letters descriptive of Ger- 
man life and manners — beer- 
gardens, professors, “ zsthetic 
teas,” and other such things; 
and these, he assured me, had 
furnished his brother with 
suggestions for the ground- 
work and local colouring of his 
‘Sartor Resartus.’ Altogether, 
the good Dr John Carlyle, 
though overshadowed by his 
brother, and more indolent 
therefore than he might have 
been, was one of the most like- 
able of men on his own account. 
Whether he had then begun 
his prose translation of Dante’s 
‘Inferno,’ not published till 
1849, I cannot now remember ; 
but probably he had. 
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Naturally, Dr John Carlyle 
was one of the most frequent 
figures to be seen in Cheyne 
Row when one called there, 
He was probably there daily, 
spending a brotherly hour or 
two with Carlyle and Mrs 
Carlyle; but he would drop in 
occasionally at tea, or after tea, 
like the rest of us. These con- 
versational teas and after-teas, 
I repeat, were the one regular 
form of hospitality in the 
Carlyle household. Anything 
like a dinner-party, so far as to 
the time with which we are 
now concerned, must have been 
very rare and extraordinary, 
One little dinner-party, how- 
ever, I do remember, as the first 
to which the Carlyles invited 
me, and it must have been, I 
think, in 1844. On the after- 
noon appointed I took a Chelsea 
omnibus, standingalmost empty 
at Hatchett’s, in Piccadilly, 
and seated myself in one of the 
corners by the door, waiting till 
the omnibus should fill. An 
important - looking man, of 
burly build and dictatorial air, 
stepped in shortly after me, 
and seated himself in the other 
corner. He would have at- 
tracted my attention by his 
mere look ; but, as the omnibus 
was slow in filling, and it came 
to frequent stoppages in the 
hope of picking up more pas- 
sengers after it had started, 
I had additional cause for ob- 
serving the stranger curiously, 
from the singular vehemence 
of the rhetoric with which he 
addressed the conductor, again 
and again, in rebuke of his 
dilatoriness and general de- 
pravity. When at length we 
approached the end of King’s 
Road, and I tapped the con- 
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ductor to let me out at Cook’s 
Ground, I perceived the burly 
gentleman stir to get out too; 
but, as I was rather late, I 
quickened my pace, making for 
Carlyle’s door. There were 
footsteps after me, quickened 
in sympathy; and, when I 
stood on Carlyle’s doorsteps, 
the burly gentleman was beside 
me there, rather panting from 
his haste, before the door was 
opened. When we went in, I 
found that he was no other 
than John Forster, and that 
he was to be my fellow-guest. 
Besides Forster and myself, 
and Carlyle and Mrs Carlyle, 
there were only George Lillie 
Craik and one other,—this last 
being either Dr John Carlyle 
or some one whom I have for- 
gotten. It was a pleasant 
little dinner, indeed, simple 
in style, but everything most 
excellent in its kind, — the 
saddle of mutton perfect and 
perfectly cooked, and the sherry 
of beautiful quality, with an 
option of some particularly fine 
Cambridge ale from a small 
stock which some admirer had 
sent to Carlyle as a present. 
Carlyle carved the saddle of 
mutton with great neatness 
and expertness, as I can re- 
member more distinctly be- 
cause of one slight mishap in 
the process. Craik having sent 
his plate for a second supply, a 
slice had been duly cut, and 
was on the point of Carlyle’s 
carving -fork, when — some- 
thing having happened to 
make him talk meanwhile— 
he left Craik’s plate vacant 
in the air, in the maid’s hand, 
and deposited the slice absently, 
and as it were with furtive self- 
ishness, on his own. “Bless 





me: what am I about?” he 
said, as our laugh and Craik’s 
disappointed face roused him 
to his mistake; and, when 
Forster had rallied him with 
some such blank verse quota- 
tion or invention as— 


“Too bad, Carlyle! Do you not see 
that Craik 
Awaits his evening mutton ?”— 


he resumed his carving, merrily 
capping the rigmarole with 
something like this apology :— 


‘Too bad it is; and Craik shall have 
his mutton,” 


Strange that, while my 
memory retains this triviality 
of the evening so distinctly, 
almost all the rest should have 
gone into haze. Carlyle, I am 
sure, was not in his objurgatory 
vein at all that evening, but in 
his most genial vein of anecdote 
and miscellaneous talk. One 
of the things talked of was a 
recent murder, or suspected 
murder, by a poor Irish tramp; 
and I remember that Carlyle 
and Forster agreed in a kind 
of notion that one could hardly 
judge how easily a poor illiter- 
ate fellow might resort to 
murder merely to get out of 
a scrape. Forster had quite as 
much of the talk as Carlyle; 
and, though I had casual 
glimpses of Forster at inter- 
vals in subsequent years, and 
even some correspondence with 
him before his death, my 
strongest impression of him 
personally, save one, is from 
this first meeting with him. 
He must then have been only 
about thirty-two years of age. 

George Lillie Craik, one of 
my earliest acquaintances in 
London, became a good friend 
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of mine. When I first saw him, 
I looked at him with an interest 
that had been pre-awakened by 
reading his book, ‘The Pursuit 
of Knowledge under Difficul- 
ties.’ His prematurely grey 
hair gave him then something 
already the appearance of a 
veteran. He was a man of ro- 
bust build, and broad and good- 
humoured face, with a sanguine 
freshness of complexion and 
a general heartiness of de- 
meanour. If there had been any 
difficulties in his own pursuit 
of knowledge, they had left no 
traces of discontent. Indeed, 
all the time I knew Craik a 
cheerful contentedness of dis- 
position was his obvious charac- 
teristic. Craik and his family 
lived in a pretty cottage called 
“Vine Cottage,” in Cromwell 
Lane, Old Brompton. In vain 
now will any one look for that 
old Cromwell Lane. Even to 
imagine its whereabouts now, 
as I can remember it, is difficult. 
There it was once, however, a 
narrow, tortuous lane, lined 
with rusty-nailed palings, on 
the left hand as you went from 
Brompton, shutting off a suc- 
cession of nursery-grounds, and 
at intervals on the right some 
quaint cottages, each nestled in 
its own bit of garden. Craik’s 
cottage was one of these, the 
approach to it something of a 
venture at night, from the defi- 
ciency of lights and the general 
sense of loneliness. But in the 
daytime, and especially in 
summer, the cottage, with its 
garden about it, had a look of 
sequestered leafiness and of cosy 
English domesticity. On the 
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small grass-plat which formed 
the chief part of the garden 
was such a plum-tree, laden 
with fruit every sunny autumn 
season, that you needed not to 
pluck any from the branches 
for eating, but might select 
from those that had fallen off 
from over-ripeness, and lay 
strewn for you temptingly 
round the root. There was no 
lack of visitors, Scottish or 
English, in Craik’s pleasant 
home. Carlyle might be ac- 
counted a neighbour, and so 
with Leigh Hunt, an older 
Londoner than either, and 
living in Kensington ; and they 
were both often there for a 
walk with Craik on late after- 
noons, or at those evenings of 
tea and talk at Vine Cottage, 
Very pleasant evenings these 
were—some of them even 
memorable. It chanced that 
I never met Carlyle under 
Craik’s roof, and only once 
Leigh Hunt. This was on an 
evening when he had casually 
dropped in, and others were 
present. He did not take much 
part in the talk that went on, 
and my recollection is chiefly 
of his soft and genial manner, 
and the fine look of his white 
head. It was a head of goodish 
size, but not of such size as to 
diminish the wonder of the 
fact, recorded by himself some- 
where, that his hat, when 
placed on the heads of Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats, eclipsed 
them completely by slipping 
down over their eyebrows. 


One day Carlyle, whose visits 
to the British Museum for ma- 





1 Published in 1831. The name had been chosen by Lord Brougham, then 
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terial for his ‘Cromwell’ were 
becoming intolerably irksome 
to him, asked me if I knew of 
any one who, for a moderate 
weekly remuneration, would 
relieve him of that trouble by 
making researches and copying 
extracts in the Museum under 
his instructions. At the mo- 
ment I could think of no one 
likely to suit him ; but, after I 
had left, it occurred to me that 
this would be the very thing 
for John Christie. He had been 
one of my class-fellows in the 
Grammar-School of Aberdeen ; 
a strong-headed fellow, rather 
older than most of us, rough 
in manner, sulky, and uncomely 
of face. He had followed me 
to Marischal College, attending 
the general classes there, but 
in training more especially 
for the medical profession, 
From that time I had lost 
sight of him till we met again 
in London ; but the course of 
his life in the interim had be- 
come well known to me. Having 
taken his medical degree in 
Aberdeen with good credit, and 
having saved a little money, he 
had come to London a fully- 
qualified medical man, intend- 
ing to go out as a ship’s 
surgeon for a few years of 
voyaging experience before 
settling in practice. Accident 
had changed his plans. He 
had met and won the affections 
of, and married, one of the 
most beautiful girls that man 
ever set eyes upon,—country- 
bred, gentle and winning in 
manner, as she was faultlessly 
beautiful. Christie stayed in 
London. With the small stock 
of money he had he entered 
into partnership with an 
apothecary in a poor London 
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neighbourhood, the intention 
being that his colleague would 
attend to the drug-dispensing 
part of the business, while 
Christie undertook such medi- 
cal and surgical practice as 
might gather round the con- 
nexion. It was a feasible enough 
project; for I doubt if any of 
the poorer quarters of London 
could have commanded the 
services of a really abler or 
more thoroughly qualified prac- 
titioner than Christie would 
have proved himself tobe. But 
there was a sudden collapse in 
the arrangement, I know not 
what, with the result that 
Christie and his beautiful wife, 
with their infant boy,—all his 
money lost,—were living in 
apartments off Oxford Street. 
He laboured at anatomical 
drawings for artists and 
coached artists in anatomy. 
He was ready—the rough, 
strong-headed fellow—for any- 
thing by which he could earn 
an honest living. Such was 
the state of his affairs, intim- 
ately known to me, when 
Carlyle made the inquiry I 
have mentioned. A note from 
me to Carlyle, followed by an 
interview between Carlyle and 
Christie, settled the matter; 
and from that day till the 
conclusion of the ‘Cromwell’ 
for the press Christie acted as 
Carlyle’s factotum in the British 
Museum, his deputy for re- 
searchings and copyings, and 
his personal amanuensis. Car- 
lyle afterwards assured me that 
he could not have had an abler 
assistant for such work, or a 
more trustworthy. Both he and 
Mrs Carlyle contracted a real 
regard for Christie, and were 
very kind to him. But the 
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‘Cromwell’ having been 
finished, the question had come 
to be what Christie was to do 
next. If ever one human being 
laboured on behalf of another 
in distress, it was Carlyle on 
behalf of poor Christie, through 
the months of 1845 and 1846. 
At last, by Sir James Clark’s 
influence, if I remember rightly, 
there was definitely obtained 
for him a clerkship in the 
Registrar - General’s office 
in Somerset House, with 
a salary of about £90 a-year; 


but it had come too late. 
His beautiful young wife 
had died of consumption. 


He had sent the child into the 
country to his dead wife’s re- 
lations, and all that the clerk- 
ship could do now was to save 
the broken-hearted fellow him- 
self from starvation and enable 
him to pay for the board of 
his child. He was _ very 
wretched, all his thoughts 
constantly on his dead wife 
and his little boy in the 
country. He talked, however, 
gratefully of the kindness of 
the Carlyles. His reverence 
for Carlyle was touching; he 
had kept the bound set of 
proof-sheets of the ‘Cromwell,’ 
with some marginal correc- 
tions on them, in affectionate 
evidence of his connection with 
Carlyle in that labour. A few 
months more and Christie and 
all his sorrows were out of my 
sight. The seeds of consump- 
tion, caught during his attend- 
ance on his wife, appeared in 
himself. He went back to his 


native Aberdeen to try the 
effect of that change, and 
there he died. The last in- 
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cident of this London tragedy 
in my recollection is a visit 
which Alexander Bain and I 
paid to poor Christie’s vacant 
rooms after his death for the 
purpose of making such ar- 
rangements as were possible, 
by inventory and sale of his 
worldly goods, for the benefit 
of his little boy. If that son is 
now living he must be over 
forty years of age,’ and can 
remember nothing of his father 
and mother. 


Of all the walks that Car- 
lyle and I took together in the 
old London nights that now 
lie behind me like a distant- 
stretching dream, there are 
two which I recall with pe- 
culiar associations of sacred- 
ness. One summer night about 
eleven o’clock we had passed 
our usual parting-point at 
Hyde Park Corner and had 
strolled into the Park itself, 
lured by the beauty of a speci- 
ally soft and star-brilliant sky 
overhead. The softness and 
stillness around and the starry 
brilliance above had touched 
his soul to its finest and 
gentlest depths. All rough- 
ness, all querulousness, were 
gone ; he was in a mood of the 
simplest and most sage -like 
serenity. As we sauntered to 
and fro on the grass, the sole 
human beings peripatetic, 
where but a few hours before 
there had been the roar of the 
carriages in stream and the 
parallel gallop of the equest- 
rians, it was the stars and the 
silence that seemed to work 
upon him and to suggest his 
theme. From the mystery and 
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the splendour of physical in- 
finitude he passed to what 
ought to be the rule of human 
behaviour, the conduct of 
one’s own spirit, in a world 
framed so majestically and so 
divinely. There was too much 
jesting in it, he said, too much 
of mere irony and laughter at 
the absurd, too little of calm 
religiousness and serious walk 
with God. In speaking of 
the over-prevalence of the habit 
of irony, sarcasm, and jesting, 
he used a sudden phrase of 
self-humiliation which I have 
never forgotten. ‘Ah! and I 
have given far too much in 
to that myself—sniggering at 
things”: these are the exact 
words. Though they are the 
only exact words I can now 
recall out of that quarter of an 
hour of his varied talk, all in 
the same vein of deeply-moved 
meditation, it is the solemn 
charm of the whole of the 
little colloquy that remains in 
my memory. If ever one man 
spoke to another absolutely 
spirit to spirit, it was Carlyle 
to me in that quarter of an 
hour of our walk to and fro 
in that star-silvered and tree- 
skirted solitude in the middle 
of London. 

As memorable to me, though 
for a different reason, is an- 
other evening wal!: with him, 
which must have been nearly 
contemporary. This time, by 
some chance, we had not taken 
the usual route from Cheyne 
Row in the direction of Hyde 
Park, but had turned down 
Cheyne Row to the Chelsea 
riverside. We had not gone 
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far from his house, and were on 
&® narrowish part of the foot 
pavement, in front of some 
small lighted shops, when, with- 
out anything preliminary that 
I can now remember, he said, 
as if carelessly: “By the bye, I 
have a lot of money lying by 
me at present—far more than I 
have any need for: some of it 
might be more useful in your 
hands than in mine.” Taken 
aback by the generosity of the 
offer, and by the suddenness of 
it, I could only express my 
thanks in a lame and stammer- 
ing way, assuring him at the 
same time that I really did not 
need to avail myself of it, hav- 
ing quite enough of my own at 
that time for all necessary pur- 
poses. “ Much better so; much 
better so,” he replied, almost 
interruptingly; and, when I 
tried again to express to him 
how deeply his kindness touched 
me, he would not hear a word, 
but stopped me gruffishly by 
at once changing the subject. 
From that moment, the in- 
cident was never so much as 
mentioned between us again. 
I daresay he had totally for- 
gotten it in the later days of 
our intercourse, but it was not 
for me to forget it, and I never 
shall. Only to one or two per- 
sons have I ever confided it ; 
but let it stand now in print as 
one of my registered experi- 
ences of the character of the 
stern-seeming man whom I 
walked with so often in those 
old London days of his full 
stature and strength, and who 
now rests in his grave at 
Ecclefechan. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


OuR joy in whitewashing 
rogues is nowadays only ex- 
celled by our delight in black- 
ening heroes. Jezebel has 
long been known for a cultured 
Pheenician princess, devoting 
her life to the education of the 
squalid and ignorant Bedouin 
chieftain Ahab, and the conver- 
sion of his people to the refined 
if somewhat salacious worship 
of the Sun-god. Macbeth was 
a pure-minded and unselfish 
patriot. Richard III. never 
had a hump at all, and was 
not only a wise administrator 
(which he was) but also a dot- 
ing uncle and an uxorious hus- 
band. And, after all, was not 
Caroline of Brunswick a mis- 
understood Gorgon of propriety? 
And would it not have been 
better for England if Buona- 
parte had conquered her? 
Think of the Code Napoléon 
compared with the anomalies 
of our own legislation ! 

On the other hand, reputa- 
tions which have defied the 
storms of centuries are now 
blasted by the pens and tongues 
of the latest heirs of time. Sir 
Richard Grenville fought the 
Revenge not as a hero but as a 
sullen truculent mutineer. Wel- 
lington was a numskull, and 
the Pilot who weathered the 
storm a blackguard. They 
manage these things better in 
the States. There every school- 
boy knows that Washington 
could have whipped the Brit- 
ishers even if there had not 
been a Frenchman within a 
thousand leagues, and to deny 
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it would be to court popular 
disapproval in an acute form, 
Yet such a state of things is 
healthier than our own : among 
us not even the characters of 
fiction are safe. Shylock was 
a hardly used philanthropist, 
and Hamlet (here we owe the 
truth to a German critic)—the 
full-fed and heartless seducer 
of an underling, whom he him- 
self describes as the daughter 
of a fishmonger,—a perfect ex- 
ample of “mauvais coeur, bon 
appétit.” 

But a peculiar delight at- 
taches to the detection or rather 
invention of literary plagiar- 
isms: and the more innocent 
the unhappy author is of his 
own thievish proclivities, the 
greater the critics’ delight. 
Macaulay set the fashion when 
in his atrocious attack on 
Montgomery’s poems he stig- 
matised as plunder phrases that 
might have been the common- 
places of poets since the days 
of Jubal. He had not had the 
advantage of reading Alfred de 
Musset’s remark, that even 
planting cabbages is a culp- 
able form of imitation; but his 
successors have, and it has 
not made them more careful. 
Hardly a masterpiece of Eng- 
lish has been spared: Milton, 
of course, shamelessly copied 
Cedmon; the original of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ lurks 
somewhere, written in very 
choice Low Dutch; and as to 
that ingrained rogue, Shake- 
speare, we know all about him, 
or did till the other day, when 
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the Earl of Southampton arose 
to contend with the Viscount 
St Albans over his worthless 
body, bringing against him, 
unlike his Biblical prototype, 
railing accusations—by his at- 
torneys. Daniel Defoe himself 
did not altogether escape a 
similar effort of the crazy fancy 
which will always have it that 
the Iliad was not written by 
Homer, but by another man of 
the same name. No less a per- 
son than Tom Warton was re- 
sponsible for the statement that 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ was written 
by Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
during his imprisonment in the 
Tower between 1715 and 1717, 
and sent to Defoe by means of 
Sunderland, who hated Harley 
worse than toad or asp. That 
Oxford was a friend and corre- 
spondent of Defoe we know, 
and he was also so far an 
original genius as to have pro- 
duced poems of sorts. But he 
is as like to have writ Crusoe 
as Bacon is to have indited 
“Twelfth Night.” 

That the prince of penny-a- 
liners wrote ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
there is not the slightest doubt. 
That he lent to the subject his 
own incomparable charm of 
reality (which is a different 
thing from realism) and of 
English pure and undefiled, is 
also to be conceded. But his 
matter was not his own: as 
concerns scheme and incident, 
the first part at least (which is 
the book) is never original; as 
regards detail, but seldom. 


Daniel Defoe, besides being a 
Visionary, a sectary, and (ac- 
cording to his own account 
effecting his evangelisations by 
the mouth of Moll Flanders 
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and Captain Jack) a missionary, 
is from the point of view of to- 
day a convicted plagiary. 

Was it merely Alexander 
Selkirk whom he plundered ? 
if so, it is old news. Butit is 
not Selkirk at all. Probably 
Defoe was less indebted to him 
than is supposed. For let any 
one read the account of the 
marooning of that surly bucca- 
neer, so hastily immortalised 
by Cowper, as it appears taken 
down from his own lips in 
Steele’s ‘Englishman,’ and he 
will see how little Defoe can 
have owed to it. One most 
attractive feature of Robinson’s 
life on the island is his love for 
animals, and his efforts to tame 
them: let any one compare his 
story with that of the brute 
who prevented his kids from 
wandering by breaking their 
legs when they were young! 
The one salient point of re- 
semblance between Robinson’s 
narrative and Selkirk’s is the 
trivial one of the hollowing out 
of a oliff to form a dwelling- 
place, and other castaways had 
done that, as we shall see ; while 
as to the “sea-lions,” which play 
so large a part in the buc- 
caneer’s narrative, and whose 
cold - blooded slaughter is ac- 
curately described, they have 
no place in ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ 
The suggestion that Defoe 
“lifted” Selkirk’s “diary” is 
obviously a malicious invention. 
If Steele’s description is true, 
the man was about as likely 
to play the harpsichord as 
to keep a diary. Defoe had 
no need for such help in any 
case. 

For the fact is, that though 
Selkirk’s adventures gave Defoe 
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the incentive to the conception 
of his great romance, he had no 
need to be original in the carry- 
ing of it out. He had a mass 
of material at hand (and in 
English too) upon which he 
fully drew, and did but clothe 
a story, for the most part ready 
to be pieced together, in his 
own racy language, and impart 
to it that God-fearing, almost 
pietistic, element which at- 
tracted, to their ruin, scores 
of imitators thereafter, in- 
cluding himself. This ma- 
terial is itself of absorbing 
interest, and in places pos- 
sesses a charm inferior only 
to that of the final master- 
piece itself. 

Dismissing as not proven 
claims to the title of Crusoe on 
the part of Noah, Ulysses, and 
that Skynther whom Lucian 
met in the fish’s belly, we find 
the first genuine souree of the 
Robinson legend, to which 
Defoe could easily have access, 
in the strange Spanish-Arabian 
story of ‘Ibn Tophail,’ dating 
from the twelfth century. In- 
tended merely as a peg on 
which to hang the mystic 
narrative of an unaided soul’s 
awakening, the early adventures 
of the castaway, the son of an 
unfortunate princess, are by far 
the most interesting (and most 
intelligible) part of the book. 
The baby is set afloat like 
Moses in an ark somewhere 
near the Balearic Islands, and 
is drifted to the shore of a land 
“where the Wakwak maidens 
grow on trees.” We hear no- 


thing more of the Wakwak 
maidens, but they remind us 
irresistibly of ‘Chikkin Haz- 
and the successive dis- 


zard’ 
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covery, by the boomerang, of 
the ‘Boot Tree’ and the ‘ Plant 
of the Entire Building.’ The 
child is found and suckled by 
a hind, to which he becomes 
tenderly attached. He grows 
up; makes to himself clothing 
of the skins of beasts; tames 
birds of prey, and the wild 
horses and asses which he finds 
on the island. He gets fire by 
rubbing wood, and keeps it, 
ence got, perpetually burning ; 
makes thread of beasts’ hair, 
and needles out of straight 
thorns ; builds himself a pantry 
and storehouse, and protects it 
with a barrier of canes planted 
round it. In fine, he bids fair 
to become a complete Crusoe, 
when he is disturbed, greatly 
to the ordinary reader’s chagrin, 
by two philosophers from a 
neighbouring island, whose 
platitudes speedily extinguish 
any further interest we might 
feel in the castaway or his 
friends Asal and Solomon. 
Now this book was ready to 
Defoe’s hand. It had been 
translated twice into English, 
once by one Ashwell and once 
by the great Simon Ockley 
himself. If Daniel did not 
read it he might have. Al- 
most certainly he had; and 
almost certainly too he knew 
of Peter Serrano. Ibn To- 
phail was, after all, but a 
fictitious character; but Peter 
was as real as Alexander Sel- 
kirk himself, and his story, 
imbedded in the ‘History of 
the Incas’ by Garcilasso de la 
Vega, had been Englished by 
the indefatigable Philip Rycaut 
forty years before ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ appeared. Peter was 
a Spanish sailor, cast away on 
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an island uncommonly near 


the supposed situation of 
Robinson’s own — “ between 
Carthagena and the Havan- 
nah.” If his story be true,— 
and jejune and lifeless as it is, 
it seems to bear the stamp of 
veracity,—he was ofall Crusoes, 
real or imaginary, most miser- 
able, for his island had neither 
wood, water, nor grass. He 
first fed upon shell-fish; then 
turned turtles, killed them, 
and caught rain-water in their 
shells; got fire by beating two 
stones together; and was be- 
coming fairly domesticated in 
a hut roofed with a turtle-shell 
when he was joined by a fel- 
low -castaway, who took him, 
clothed in a three years’ growth 
of unkempt hair, for the Devil 
himself, and was only con- 
vinced of his humanity by his 
piteous cry of “Jesus save 
me!” for Serrano too had 
thoughts of Satan. The un- 
varnished account of their life 
together and of their quarrels 
and makings-up seems natural 
enough. At all events, when 
they were rescued, Serrano 
journeyed to the court of 
Charles V., and received a 
pension which he did not live 
long to enjoy. 

But some years before his 
adventures had appeared in 
English a succés de scandale 
had been achieved by the 
extraordinary book known as 
the ‘Island of Pines’ (1668). 
What a landscape does the 
name conjure up! A forest of 
dark northern trees among 
the glaring foliage of sub- 
tropic climes! But when we 
learn that “Pines” is simply 
the name of the singularly 
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immoral Irishman who figures 
as the discoverer of the isle, 
our romantic visions fade. 
Indeed, there is nothing 
romantic about George Pines 
or his fictitious adventures. 
He is nothing if not sordid. 
But slight in construction and 
absurd in detail as the book 
was, it was immensely popular 
—for reasons hereafter to be set 
forth—on “the Continent, and 
paved the way for the scores 
of ‘“Robinsonadés” —to use 
the convenient German term 
—which flooded the markets 
for a hundred years or more. 
Pines’ reputation ran side by 
side with that of the real 
Robinson when he in turn 
appeared, and it was an absurd 
“biography” of him that in 
all probability gave the idea 
of the really fine romance of 
the ‘Isle of Felsenburg.’ 

The creator of the abomin- 
able Pines was Henry Nevile, 
stern Republican and friend of 
Henry Martin, whose alleged 
proclivities, if we may judge 
from this book, he shared. If 
he was not what Oliver called 
his friend, his character was 
superior to his writings. Yet 
his book was for several de- 
cades accepted as a true ver- 
sion of facts. He prefaced it 
with all the paraphernalia of 
the literary liar. There are 
letters introductory from Mr 
Abraham Keek, or Kick, of 
Holland; and it rather stag- 
gers one to find in this man 
a real historical personage, a 
friend of the English Republi- 
cans, and, indeed, the merchant 
in whose house in Holland 
Anthony Lord Shaftesbury 
breathed his last. He writes 
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to a correspondent in London 
narrating the circumstances 
under which the “Isle of 
Pines” had been discovered. 
Defoe did the same kind of 
thing: they could not trust to 
the intrinsic merit of their 
romances—they must have the 
adventitious aid of supposed 
reality to make folks’ hair 
really stand on end. 

It might well stand on end 
at the performances of George 
Pines. His narrative professes 
to be that of the chief of a 
colony of nude English people, 
all sprung from certain persons 
shipwrecked in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth on an island, 
which according to the fond 
fancy of the time, being near 
Madagascar, must therefore be 
part of Australia. Pines is sup- 
posed to have been supercargo of 
the wrecked vessel, which had 
been chartered by his employer 
Sparkes. The storm and the 
destruction of the ship and all 
the men on board except Pines, 
are narrated on lines now 
grown familiar to us. Of 
course he is saved ; but he has, 
literally, ‘‘in tow,” four women : 
his master’s daughter (a girl of 
fourteen), two English maid- 
servants, and a negress. Very 
few particulars are given of 
the manner in which these 
people managed to make a 
home for themselves: we are 
simply told that the island 
abounded with all good things, 
and we are hurried on to the 
main point of the narrative, 
which is the intrigues ot Pines 
with all four women. This 
is of course only a necessary 
prelude to the story of the 
rapid propagation of the 
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species, which is supposed 
to furnish the raison d’étre of 
the book ; but it is dwelt upon 
with a certain cheeriness of 
detail rarely to be met with 
between the time of the alleged 
Pines and that of the lady 
novelists of to-day. So suc- 
cessful is the method of multi- 
plication, that by the time the 
patriarch is sixty he can count 
over five hundred descend- 
ants; and at his death, after 
marrying all his sons to his 
daughters, he leaves as his 
dying instruction an exhorta- 
tion to read the Bible and to 
observe the Sabbath-day. His 
grandson, now the chief of 
thousands of people, sprung 
from the same cleanly source, 
presents the history as written 
by his grandfather to the voy- 
agers, the clients of Mr Abra- 
ham Kick. Their arrival is, 
however, the signal for the out- 
break of disorders of a kind 
which need not be particular- 
ised here. These are quelled 
by the help of the newcomers, 
with the drastic employment 
of a Tarpeian rock as a mode 
of execution. A kind of con- 
stitutional monarchy is then 
established, with a Senate to 
assist the chief, and a code 
of laws (almost entirely crim- 
inal). 

It is just possible that 
Nevile intended this last feat- 
ure to be the central idea of 
the book,—the establishment 
of a kind of Utopian state 
on an island, remote from 
external interference, and un- 
trammelled by precedent and 
privilege. But if he did, it is 
a@ pity he gave so much pro- 
minence to the propagation 
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question. For though the 
popularity of the book abroad 
(in England it was little 
known or cared for) was no 
doubt enhanced by the vis- 
ionary element of constitu- 
tional government, it was the 
eternal feminine which se- 
cured its success,—a feature 
which even Defoe himself could 
not entirely dispense with; and 
when a simple-minded Ger- 
man publisher put forth an 
edition in which this matter 
was very lightly handled, it 
was promptly chased out of 
the market by a rival version 
which, to use the pregnant 
French expression, “crossed 
all the t’s and dotted all 
the i’s.” 

The popularity of this vile 
story abroad was, as already 
stated, phenomenal. In quick 
succession there were transla- 
tions in Dutch, German, French: 
and, most marvellous of all, it 
was believed to be a true nar- 
rative. When at length its 
authenticity was questioned, 
the questioning caused a per- 
fect war of pamphlets. The 
island was even made _ the 
subject of a degree -disputa- 
tion before the Atheneum (a 
sort of half university) of 
Bremen, the candidate pro- 
posing two questions: first, to 
whom did the Island of Pines 
legally belong; and secondly, 
had Pines any right to marry 
four wives at once? The pos- 
session of the island was 
solemnly adjudged to the 
King of England as Pines’ 
sovereign, and his polygamy 
condemned. A friend of the 
aspirant to honours sums up 
his own opinion at the end, 
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in an epigram as refined in 
sentiment as in orthography— 


‘*Si la femme ¢t un mal necessaire 4 
chacun, 

Vous raisonnés bien de n’en aprouver 
qu'un, 


But Pines fell short of the 
requirements of the true 
‘ Robinson,” in that he was 
no hermit. The first real 
solitary of fiction (after Ibn 
Tophail) appears in the very 
same year, 1668, in Germany. 
He is no less a person than 
“Simplicissimus,” the hero of 
the great romance of the 
Thirty Years’ War. After his 
world-wide wanderings the 
venerable hero, aged nearly 
fifty, is cast away in the usual 
place, somewhere near Mada- 
gascar; and the manner of his 
shipwreck is, for a writer 
who probably had never been 
to sea in his life, most graphi- 
cally told: it comes but little 
short of Crusoe’s own story. 
But Simplicissimus has at first 
as companion a lusty young 
carpenter, and of course they 
have on them the necessary 
axe and powder-horn (how 
well do we know that axe and 
that powder-horn! when, in- 
deed, the latter is not sup- 
planted by a burning - glass), 
All the rest happens as regu- 
larly as clockwork: they build 
their house under a cliff by 
a clear stream; they make 
crockery out of special clay in 
a far more ingenious fashion 
than Robinson himself; and 
they mark off their time as 
he did on the smooth stump 
of a tree. But here note the 
sectary. Simplicissimus, like 
a good Catholic, marks his 
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Sundays with w cross; Defoe 
the Dissenter simply makes 
the notch longer than the 
others—as who should play 
upon the tedium of a Puritan 
Sabbath. It is very hard to 
believe that Defoe had not 
read, or at least heard the de- 
tails of, this story. The con- 
versations of the hero with the 
regenerate carpenter, when the 
latter is as a brand plucked 
from the burning, are at least 
suggestive of those between 
Robinson and Friday. 

The regeneration comes 
about in sufficiently weird 
fashion. The eternal feminine 
appears, as it did to Coleridge 
when in his dreams he con- 
ceived ‘Kubla Khan,’ in the 
form of ‘‘an Abyssinian maid”; 
but such a maid! She floats 
to the island on a chest, full, 
of course, like Crusoe’s wreck, 
of all possible necessaries for 
the castaways. After being 
“ made to reverse herself” to get 
the salt water out of her,—an 
operation which we are assured 
was performed with all possible 
discretion,— she recovers, and 
installs herself as cook-maid to 
the pair. But no sooner is she 
settled in her situation than 
she incites the jolly young 
carpenter to knock “the old 
man” on the head and enjoy 
her society undisturbed. Un- 
luckily “the old man” comes 
in to dinner, and on his making 
the sign of the cross over the 
food, that accursed cook-maid 
immediately vanishes, leaving 
behind nothing but a stench 
so infernal that the frail car- 
penter for sheer queasiness and 
penitence swoons away. But 
alas! on recovering he does but 
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exchange one form of iniquity 
for another—for he draws off 
palm-wine from the trees, lets 
it ferment, and gets drunk on 
it. Simplicissimus’ argument 
to dissuade him may remind 
pupils of the late T. H. Green 
of the great Professor’s ‘ Dia- 
logue with a Gambler’ (imagin- 
ary gambler) in Balliol Hall, 
and its somewhat ineffective 
conclusion :— 


“God knoweth how I did dissuade 
him therefrom: yet he said, ‘If he 
should leave it to stand too long, 
’twould turn to vinegar and so be 
naught.’ So I answered him, he 
should not draw off so much at once, 
but only enough for our needs. ‘ Nay,’ 
says he ; ‘it were a sin to despise the 
gifts of God: and moreover, palm- 
trees, like men, must be let blood at 
proper seasons, else would they die 
choak’d.’ And so must I give over, 
and suffer him to indulge his lusts, 
else must I have heard him tell me I 
did grudge him that of which we had 
plenty without cost.” 


This ingenious chopper of 
logic, as of timber, naturally 
soon died of his palm-wine, and 
then Simplicissimus was of a 
truth a solitary. He made 
clothes out of birds’ feathers 
(there are supposed to be no 
four-footed animals on the 
island), contrived for himself 
needle and thread in a manner 
highly reminiscent of Ibn 
Tophail, and finally constructed 
reasonable writing materials 
out of palm-leaves. And now 
he was happy enough with his 
hermitage and his prayers, 
when unwelcome Dutch sailors 
broke in upon his peace, de- 
stroyed his house, and seized 
his book. The counterfeit 
“narrative” of Jean Cornel- 
issen, the Dutch skipper, which 
is supposed to lend verisimili- 
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tude to the story, is marred by 
foolish stories of enchantment. 
But in the end the solitary is 
left in peace, presenting the 
book of his adventures to the 
strangers, but refusing to 
accompany them. 

Defoe could hardly have read 
the story. Varied as his ac- 
complishments were, he seems 
to have known no High Dutch; 
his general ignorance of things 
German is conspicuous in his 
feeble ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ 
and ‘Simplicissimus’ was never 
translated. Yet the resem- 
blances are great. One might 
almost suppose that there was 
a floating tradition of happy 
hermits on desert islands,—a 
tradition in which even the 
details of their life were en- 
shrined. And for the hanker- 
ing for the desert life which 
such a tradition would betray, 
there are only too good reasons, 
—the long-drawn-out misery of 
Germany under the yoke of the 
petty tyrants, which the Peace 
that ended the Thirty Years’ 
War had riveted on her neck; 
and in France that destruction 
of all confidence in good and 
fair government which ensued 
on the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. To this latter event 
we owe the “ Robinsonade ”— 
genuine or fictitious —of the 
Frenchman Le Guat. The ex- 
pedition to which he alleges he 
was attached was organised by 
Henri du Quesne, with the 
overt intention of founding a 
state outside the purview of 
the most Christian king; and, 
for choice, on the isle of Ré- 
union, then unoccupied, and 
believed to be a veritable Isle 
of Eden. On the way, how- 
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ever, they learned that the 
French Government had an- 
ticipated them, and the captain 
of their ship put eight of them 
ashore on the almost desert 
island of Rodriguez, some 350 
miles east from Réunion. They 
were well supplied with neces- 
saries, and settled down fairly 
comfortably for two years, 
building houses (in a way not 
described) and planting land. 
Then for their sins they con- 
ceived the idea of building a 
boat and escaping to Mauritius, 
which they did; and in accord- 
ance with the colonial policy 
of the Dutch, were promptly 
marooned (by the governor this 
time), and on a genuinely desert 
island, or rather rock. Most 
of them died, and the rest were 
sent to Batavia, only Le Guat 
and two others returning to 
England. 

If Le Guat’s narrative be 
true, it is a fine piece of 
work, by an acute observer of 
nature; and he was one of the 
last persons who ever saw the 
dodo, or at least a ‘“didine” 
bird, alive. His account of the 
“solitaire,” as he calls it, is 
graphic, and his picture tallies 
with the known skeleton. But 
unfortunately his book, which 
was published in French and 
English eleven years before 
Crusoe, was “edited” by an 
unfrocked Benedictine named 
Gabillon, who bedevilled it 
most wickedly. Le Guat had 
described the early mating of 
the “solitaires”; but this rascal 
adds an account of a regular 
wedding ceremony, with all the 
relatives walking in procession, 
and makes this a peg on which 
to hang his own particularly 
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loose views of matrimony. That 
the dodo pined in captivity was 
not enough for him: it must 
shed silent tears until it died, 
and so on. He succeeded in 
thoroughly discrediting the 
poor Huguenot’s book until 
this day. But all such stories 
fade and grow pale before the 
lurid glories of Jacques Sadeur 
—the Mandeville, the Ferdin- 
and Mendez Pinto, the very De 
Rougemont of the seventeenth 
century (De Rougemont had 
probably read him). His ad- 
ventures also are chiefly con- 
cerned with Australia; but he 
begins with a perfect glut of 
shipwrecks, which pursue him 
from his very birth, or rather 
before his birth, till the last 
lands him on his predestinate 
desert island. He is not there 
long, being driven away by 
monstrous beasts, and sails off, 
not indeed on a turtle, but on 
a whale. After a really graphic- 
ally described fight with four- 
footed birds, he comes to the 

at and civilised land of 
Australia, the peculiarity of 
the natives of which is that 
they are all hermaphrodites, 
and bear a tyrannous hatred 
against all properly constituted 
men and women, shooting them 
at sight. Sadeur himself is by 
way of being a hermaphrodite, 
but is also inclined to jest at 
the peculiarity—which ultim- 
ately brings about his disgrace 
and departure. 

The Australians are even 
more cultivated than M. Grin 
found them. They have temples, 
university, standing armies. 
Their language is a model of 
succinctness. It reminds one 
of Volapiik. The university is 
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Heb, the temple Hab, and its 
god Hub. Morning is Mure, 
afternoon Dure, and evening 
Spure; and, to pass over similar 
ingenuities, the provinces are 
named Curf, Durf, Jurf, and 
Surf—the latter very appropri- 
ately ending in the sea. They 
have rivers named Hulm and 
Sulm, but no real mountains: 
they have pulled them all down 
for the view, but have built up 
others, a league high, to protect 
themselves against the devast- 
ating bird called the Urg, 
which is twelve feet long and 
four feet wide. Of the Urg 
more hereafter. Besides him 
there are other strange beasts 
in Australia, notably the Hums 
—well named,—a kind of pigs 
which are only useful in the 
ploughing season, when they 
drive remarkably straight fur- 
rows with their snouts. The 
Suef is a kind of dromedary, 
“with the hump turned in- 
wards,” very useful and docile, 
and warranted to carry twelve 
Europeans or eight Aus- 
tralians: for even then the 
“corn-stalks ” were remarkable 
for growth. 

Yet even in this farrago of 
lies the ideal element is not 
entirely wanting. The Aus- 
tralians have anticipated 
Anthony Trollope in the con- 
ception of a “Fixed Period.” 
Old gentlemen are expected, 
after arriving at a certain 
time of life, to ask to be 
allowed to partake of the 
“Fruit of Rest,” which, after 
making them dance for a while 
in a most unreverend way, in 
the end painlessly extinguishes 
them. All children being in 
common, of course there are 
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no natural heirs for any man, 
and each can choose as his 
“lieutenant” to succeed him 
any one he chooses. With 
an old man who has selected 
him as his lieutenant, Sadeur 
holds an interminable politico- 
moral conversation, and it was 
this mixture of “adventure” 
with political purpose which 
gave the book its vogue and 
caused it to be translated into 
English, with the bombastic 
announcement on its title that 
“these Memoirs were kept 
secret in the Closet of a Great 
Minister of State, and never 
Published till now since his 
Death.” 

Sadeur’s escape from the 
irritated hermaphrodites was 
due to the Urg. In spite of 
its ferocity, the Urg could be 
tamed and, like the Swiss 
Family Robinson’s ostrich, 
turned to account as a horse. 
The only inconvenience was 
that, being a very lively bird, it 
might choose to go a-courting 
among the wild Urgs, rider and 
all—and then, so much the 
worse for the rider. But Sadeur 
had better luck: he mastered 
his Urg, harnessed it, and flew 
with it over hundreds of leagues 
of sea, till, meeting with other 
and evilly disposed Urgs, a 
fight ensued, and he tumbled 
off into the sea, just in time 
to be rescued by Portuguese 
sailors—of course in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madagascar. 

It is probable that Lemuel 
Gulliver owed more to Sadeur 
than did Daniel Defoe. But 


that the latter drew for ma- 
terial on some of the books 
cited can hardly be doubted. 
They were all accessible in 
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English versions, with the 
sole exception of ‘Simplicis- 
simus,’ which resembles ‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe’ most closely, 
and which alone contains the 
religious element, which is not 
the least of our castaway’s 
attractions. Unfortunately 
Daniel conceived the idea that 
this feature would prove in- 
teresting enough by itself, and 
published the Third Part—the 
“Moral Reflections,” — which 
even the fantastic “Vision of 
the Angelick World” which 
they contain could not rescue 
from failure. But first, second, 
and third parts alike were all 
done into Dutch, French, and 
German as soon as they ap- 
peared; and on the heels of 
the translators followed a be- 
wildering crowd of imitators. 
Within forty years there were 
sixty-four distinct and separ- 
ate German “ Robinsonades.” 
Every country, every province, 
almost every town of import- 
ance, had its ‘“ Robinson.” 
There were Christian Robin- 
sons, Catholic Robinsons, 
Jewish Robinsons, Medical 
Robinsons, Bookseller Robin- 
sons,—the list being rounded 
off by a few female Robinsons, 
of whom the less said the 
better. 

All these imitations were, 
roughly speaking, stories of 
adventure only, when they 
were not, like the religious 
‘‘ Robinsons,” dismally didactic. 
But the possibilities of the 
desert island were soon ex- 
hausted and the pretence of 
it discarded, its place being 
generally taken by some form of 
the worn-out yarn of the “Turk- 
ish captivity.” In fine, every 

22 
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novel of the day came to be 
published under the magic 
title of “Robinson,” which 
was sure to excite at least 
a@ momentary interest. Indeed, 
so thoroughly did the name 
and the idea of the “ Robin- 
sonade” naturalise themselves 
in Germany that there are, 
or were till lately, fairly edu- 
cated folk there who believe 
that Crusoé was a German 
production, done into English 
by Daniel von Foé,! and that 
‘Masterman Ready’ (another 
very popular work) is a trans- 
lation by Marryat of ‘Steuer- 
mann Riistig.’ 

Desperate efforts were made 
by the authors of the German 
imitations to secure public 
attention ; they even fathered 
their twaddle on well-known 
English writers like Fielding 
and Sheridan! but all “went 
under,” and deservedly: they 
represented no national feeling 
and no intellectual tendency. 
Two—the fittest in a sense— 
survived: the ‘Isle of Felsen- 
burg’ and ‘Robinson the 
Younger,’ of which the former 
embodies the longing of the 
times for an ideal state, any- 
where out in the world. 

The deplorable condition of 
the subjects of the petty Ger- 
man princes was, indeed, such 
that it might make any man 
long for the wings of a dove. 
Autocrats, so fenced about 
with foolish court ceremony 
that if they would speak with 
their subjects they had to do 
so in back rooms, disguised 
in “schlafrock” and nightcap, 
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were served by the hordes of 
incapable nobles who had re- 
placed in the bureaucracy the 
shrewd old burgher-officials of 
Charles V. and his successors, 
The imposts were cruel, for the 
nobility and clergy were prac- 
tically tax free; the peasants 
were crushed by the feudal 
duties ; and the sovereigns, in 
order to maintain a state 
which should imitate, however 
far off, that of the French 
court, each with his ‘‘ Wilhelms- 
lust ” or his “ Favoritenschloss,” 
were mostly engaged in that 
wicked traffic in human flesh 
and blood which gave us our 
‘“‘Hessians” to fight the Ameri- 
can colonists, and which drew 
the very nerves and sinews out 
of Germany. In the funniest 
war that ever added to the 
gaiety of nations, the struggle 
between the Dukes of Gotha 
and Meiningen about the pre- 
cedence of somebody’s mistress, 
the former potentate had sold 
all his army—6000 foot and 
1500 horse—to the Dutch, re- 
taining only his staff of officers 
and several generals. And 
when Frederick of Prussia 
composed the feud, he made 
the price of his mediation not 
thalers and groschen, but 200 
foot-soldiers, who were duly 
laid by the heels and delivered 
over. To folk thus belaboured 
the idea of a refuge beyond the 
seas was a golden dream. [For 
them America, now the refuge 
of their harassed descendants 
had practically no existence. 
It was the age which evolved 
out of the practical colonising 





1 This name is actually found on the title of one edition. 


‘Robinson und Robinsonaden,’ p. 58. 
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trading Teutons of the six- 
teenth century the traditional 
German dreamers; and they 
dreamed of summer isles of 
Eden, lying in dark purple 
spheres of sea, whither they 
were led in fancy by the pettiest 
functionary of one of the pet- 
tiest German courts (Stolberg- 
Stolberg), the author of the 
‘Isle of Felsenburg.’ 

Hacked at by excerptors and 
sucked by literary leeches, this 
really fine romance has never 
been translated into English. 
It begins with adventure 
enough and to spare: the 
hero is informed by a sea 
captain, quite in the style 
of the modern “ prologue,” of 
mysteries concerning his fam- 
ily. His forefather, one Albert 
Julius, had assisted a young 
Dutehman, Van Leuven, to 
elope with an English girl 
bearing the very un- British 
name of Concordia Pliirs. The 
three are cast away, with their 
vile French skipper Lemalie, 
on a desert island. From the 
time of George Pines to that 
of Mr Mallock it has been 
recognised that such an atmo- 
sphere tends to promote licence, 
and accordingly Lemalie makes 
outrageous proposals. Con- 
cordia and her husband ob- 
ject, and the Frenchman first 
pushes the uncomplaisant Van 
Leuven over a cliff and then 
conveniently exterminates him- 
self by running upon Albert’s 
sword. Concordia and the 
survivor then marry one 
another (in no other way can 
the ceremony be described), 
and the arrival of two young 
Englishmen who marry Con- 
cordia’s daughters affords the 
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nucleus of a future population, 
which is further increased by 
the coming of several persons 
of mechanical capacity, by 
whose means communication 
with Europe is established. 
Old Julius now discovers 
(about sixty years too late) 
that they ought to have a 
clergyman. Two are brought, 
and we now have an estab- 
lished church as well as an 
independent state. The de- 
tails of the usual Utopian 
constitution are tedious; but 
when we remember that they 
represent the aspirations of a 
whole crushed and groaning 
nation, we look upon them 
with indulgence. Unfortu- 
nately the author was de- 
luded by his success, like 
Defoe, into publishing con- 
tinuations, in which Persian 
princesses contend with Portu- 
guese pirates to engage our 
interest, and none succeed. 
There were several such 
romances with a Utopian 
tendency. Prévot d’Exiles, 
the ill-starred creator of 
Manon Leseaut, produced a 
little known work, ‘The Ad- 
ventures of Cleveland, Natural 
Son of Cromwell,’ which con- 
tains a sketch of an idyllic 
republic of Huguenots on an 
island south-west of St Helena; 
and the doctrinaire forerunners 
of the French Revolution were 
responsible for one or two such 
works. But an entirely differ- 
ent line was followed by a 
book, for the immense popu- 
larity of which it is difficult 
to account, J. H. Campe’s 
‘Robinson the Younger,’ which 
can only be described as didac- 
tics run mad. It was to a cer- 
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tain extent the product of the 
pietism of Protestant Germany 
in the eighteenth century. 

The genesis of the book, 
which is simply a vulgarisa- 
tion of the original story with 
all its events introduced in a 
different order, was attended 
by complications. It was pub- 
lished by subscription, and 
Campe soon found that his 
task of adaptation would need 
a second volume, which the 
price named would not pay 
for. He devised an ingenious 
way out of the difficulty. At 
the end of the first volume he 
left Robinson so sick that he 
might almost be counted dead, 
commending his soul to God; 
and the original subscribers 
got that and no more for their 
money. But for purchasers of 
the second volume Robinson 
was brought back from the 
grave, and went through the 
whole of his regular perform- 
ance, made as dull and didactic 
as possible, with Friday and 
his father, who by a singular 
inspiration of wit is named 
Thursday. The main differ- 
ence of the narrative from that 
of Defoe is supposed to be that 
Robinson Junior lands without 
tools of any kind; but as he 
finds a hatchet and mallet 
ready made, gets fire from 
lightning, and is possessed of 
such strength that as a boy 
of twelve or so he can carry 
with ease a turtle weighing a 
hundredweight, the value of 
the lesson of self-help to be 
inculeated is not great. 

Yet the work was translat- 
ed into twelve languages, ran 
through hundreds of editions, 
and is still at intervals repub- 
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lished. It seems, indeed, to 
have replaced the original in 
the German market. But in 
England it was never very 
popular, possibly because 
‘Sandford and Merton’ held 
the field in that branch of 
literature, possibly because of 
the revolting form in which it 
was presented. We pass over 
an edition published in Ger- 
many “for the use of those 
which are learning the Eng- 
lish,” and take the first genu- 
ine English version. It affords 
a prototype of Mrs Markham’s 
famous conversational methods, 
but the part of that gentle 
matron is played by a ruffian 
named Billingsley. Billingsley 
lived somewhere on the Thames, 
and being possessed of a mod- 
erate income, determined, in- 
stead of trying to improve it, 
to render his children’s lives a 
misery to them under pretence 
of teaching them the Christian 
virtues. The introduction of 
the Fairchild family to the 
criminal on the gibbet, by way 
of an afternoon treat, is but a 
faint reflection of the methods 
of this British parent. “To- 
morrow, children,” says he, 
“we will make holiday; we 
will go to Greenwich and en- 
joy ourselves and drive dull 
care away.” And when the 
poor little mites have lain 
awake all night thinking of 
the treat, and are whooping 
round in the morning for sheer 
animal joy, Billingsley brings 
off his grand coup. ‘To-day, 
children,” quoth he, “we will, 
instead of going to Greenwich, 
learn more lessons; for thus 
will you be taught patience 
and self-control.” It was this 
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kind of thing that made boys 
of twelve in that day run away 
to sea, all for the good of 
the empire, though they knew 
it not, and their sisters run 
in all directions—to Gretna 
Green at the best of times. 
But this is a literal state- 
ment of what the book con- 
tains, and its editor plainly 
regards it as the picture of a 
model home education. If 
Billingsley thought the story 
was interesting the children 
overmuch, he stopped short, 
like Scheherezade’s sister, and 
told them that disappointment 
represented a “victory over 
themselves.” To add to its 
horrors, the book is embellished 
with thirty-two woodcuts of a 
kind to produce nightmares for 
the little Billingsleys and to 
send their lady mother into 
hysterics. 

But the perusal of such rub- 
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bish has one advantage: it 
convinces us of the unique 
position which the original 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ holds. That 
Defoe was a plagiary in the 
modern niggardly and carping 
sense; that he was indebted 
to his predecessors severally 
for the idea of the hermit 
castaway, for the locale of the 
island, for the hundred minor de- 
tails of lonely and even squalid 
life over which he has cast 
the glamour of his genius, can- 
not be denied. So far Robin- 
son is an impostor: but when 
we come to the soul of the 
book ; its matchless charm; its 
humanity ; its brilliant presen- 
tation of common happenings, 
—then we feel that we may 
claim to have produced within 
the limits of our narrow seas 
the greatest romance the world 
has ever seen. 
A. T. S. GOODRICK. 
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BY MARGUERITE CURTIS. 


THE Doctor gathered up the 
reins, “clicked” to the mare, 
and turned slowly away from 
the side-door of Pay- Well Farm. 
A few yards from the gateway 
he stopped and half-turned in 
his seat. 

“Lucy?” 

The mare stood patiently 
until the girl addressed picked 
her way amongst the mud and 
rough stones, and standing 
with a hand on the shaft looked 
up into the Doctor’s face. 

“Yes, Doctor!” Her eyes, 
blue and steady, were anxious, 
around her nostrils the flesh 
was white, a sign of alarm in 
her ruddy face, but she waited 
in apparent calm while the old 
man cleared his throat, with 
him an inevitable preliminary 
to unpleasant news. The March 
wind, tearing round the side of 
the house, made a terrific on- 
slaught against the little group, 
and the Doctor laid hold of the 
cue it gave him. 

“You haven’t many flowers 
out yet, tis a cold spot—Pay- 
Well; the daffys are showing 
yellow in my garden, a smile 
of the sun, and — plop!” 
He made a sound with his 
fingers indicative of the glad 
bursting of ripe buds, and bent 
lower over the side of the trap. 
“Flowers are like folk, Lucy, 
they come up bright and hardy 
in the right soil, but sometimes 
they want transplanting where 
there’s a little more sun ’’— 
he paused a moment, then he 





shot a command at her sud- 
denly. “Isaac must not stay 
here any longer.” 

Lucy drew a sharp breath. 
“Tsaac!—then where must he 
go, Doctor? he’s too weak to 
travel yet.” Her voice took on 
a sterner note: “Why didn’t 
you tell us before?” 

“Because I did not know 
there was such danger—he mis- 
led me on purpose, he misled 
all of you. I tell you, Lucy, 
unselfishness can become a vice, 
You Gallops are a terrible set 
to deal with. You’ve heard 
Isaac answer my questions 
every day: ‘No pain in his 
chest,’ ‘No pain in his side.’ 
I was a fool to listen to him, of 
course, but that’s beside the 
mark. If it had not been for 
that blessed hemorrhage to-day 
while I was there—something 
he could not prevent — your 
brother would have died—to 
save all of you anxiety, — 
Tommy-rot!” But his eyes, 
shrewd and kindly, belied his 
rough words. He continued ina 
purely professional tone: ‘“Har- 
ness the horse to-morrow morn- 
ing, put a hot-water tin and 
plenty of cushions in it, wrap 
Isaac up in blankets, and drive 
him down to Clevedon. There 
is a house there, up at the quiet 
end, where he can get sun and 
sea and fresh air all at once: 
the place is built on the beach, 
— it’s the cosiest little spot in 
England this time of year. I'll 
send you the address in the 
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morning and write to the land- 
lady about you to-night: she 
knows me,—you'll have no 
trouble.” 

“ But what shall I do about 
mother ?” 

The old Doctor threw back 
his head and laughed shortly. 

“Ha, ha! come, that’s not 
bad! I believe you’ve been 
asking that question about your 
mother ever since you could 
toddle by yourself and she 
found out that bed was a com- 
fortable place. Do about her? 
There’s nothing the matter with 
her; let her do for herself and 
your father too!” And nod- 
ding a curt though genial 
farewell, the Doctor jerked 
the reins and started off in 
earnest. 

Lucy Gallop watched him 
until the trap disappeared over 
the brow of the hill,—watched 
him with a tolerant smile upon 
her stolid face. ‘The Doctor 
must have his joke,” “his bark 
was worse than his bite,”—so 
she repeated the verbal coinage 
in constant use about him in 
the countryside. All the same, 
he did not understand her 
mother ; seein’ her once a-week 
wasn’t like seein’ her all the 
time. Her was real nesh an’ 
delicate—who knew that better 
than herself? She gave a 
glance around as if questioning 
the right of any one to speak 
with authority, then seeing no 
one, she walked forward out 
of the yard-gate and passed 
through the little wicket which 
led to the front garden. During 
her brother’s illness she had 
been too busy to give much 
thought to the flowers, but she 
resented, with the intensity of a 
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Mendip-dweller born and bred, 
the slight Doctor Smith had 
cast upon the sunniness of Pay- 
Well Farm. Probably she 
would find their daffodils were 
just as forward as his; without 
conscious volition her mind re- 
iterated his phrase: “a smile 
of the sun, and—plop!” Her 
lips repeated the absurd, signifi- 
cant sound, then she bent down 
and searched carefully for the 
first hint of yellow on her daf- 
fodil buds. 

The green was impenetrable, 
not one of the delicate sheaths 
was broken; her lips tightened 
with vexation, the snowdrops 
and crocuses under the parlour 
window nodded gaily at her in 
vain. With that instinct of self- 
preservation which assails the 
mind in moments of great 
anguish and uncertainty, she 
had turned for relief from agi- 
tating thought to this trivial 
occupation, and now that her 
search had been fruitless, the 
burden of the trouble of Isaac’s 
illness on a sudden became al- 
most intolerable. 

She passed swiftly through 
the wicket again, ran across 
the yard, and not pausing to 
scrape the mud from her shoes, 
passed through the kitchen and 
into the sitting-room. 

To her eyes, dazzled by the 
sudden gloom after the clearer 
light of early evening without, 
it appeared at first sight to be 
empty. Then a tall figure rose 
from the settle, bent over the 
fire, and gave it a vigorous 

oke. 

“That you, Luce?” 

“Yes,” Lucy said. She knelt 
down and piled the logs to- 
gether in the grate, then she 
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rose and stood restlessly beside 
the old man. 

“ Father,” she said suddenly, 
“come for a stroll a minute: 
I—I’ve something to say to 
you.” 

The two walked stealthily 
through the yard and out on to 
the road. Such confidences as 
took place between them were 
usually made in this way. With 
his large bony hand tucked 
through her arm, his gaunt 
and loose-limbed figure close to 
her slender one, Lucy reiterated 
the statement just made to her 
by the Doctor. 

‘“ Vather, Isaac be ill!” 


“T do know!” 
“ But he be real bad.” 
“Go ’long!” Silas made a 


pretence of joking, but he 
glanced sharply at his daughter 
from under lowered eyelids: 
“Doctor’s bark be worse nor 
his bite, my maid!” 

‘“‘ Not this time, vather.” 

“ How do ’ee know?” 

The southerner is not con- 
vinced by hearsay. Lucy put 
her hand into her pocket and 
brought out something damp 
and clammy. Without a quiver 
of her muscles she proceeded to 
unroll it, spreading before his 
eyes a man’s handkerchief dyed 
almost beyond recognition with 
blood. 

“When th’ Doctor were here 
Isaac coughed!” she said la- 
conically. The hand holding 
the ghastly rag shook as she 
rolled it up and replaced it in 
her pocket. She turned to her 
father almost with passion. 
“He mus’ go awiy,” she 
said. “’Tis warm at Clevedon. 
I'll take un’ to-morrow; there’s 
nothin’ else for it. Isaac mus’n’t 
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go alone, he be too ill. Do ’ee 
think mother can manage?” 

“JT doan’t know!” Silas 
Gallop said heavily. “Her 
be tur’ble weak an’ do depend 
on thee, Luce—us all does, my 
maid”—his hand pressed her 
arm affectionately,—“ but her 
ould want Isaac to go, thee 
knows that ?” 

“Yes, I know that!” Lucy 
agreed, her thoughts flying 
back to the days when she 
and Isaac had been children. 
“Mother always wants Isaac 
to have th’ things he do want; 
she ‘ould die if anythin’ hap- 
pened to him.” Her voice be- 
came sharp with anxiety. 
“‘ Nothin’ bean’t goin’ to hap- 
pen to ’un!” she averred. 
“‘Tsaac be all th’ world to us.” 

“Isaac an’ thy mother!” 
Silas corrected gently. A veil 
of tears shadowed his eyes, 
his voice trembled in odd con- 
trast to his next words. “Tis 
tur’ble bad this happenin’ to 
now,” he said _ reflectively. 
“‘ Shepherd bean’t well neither, 
cin’t stand th’ night air, an’ 
lambin’ season jus’ beginnin’.” 

Lucy understood. 

‘¢ Poor dearie,” she said, ‘ ’tis 
a deal to leave thee with, th’ 
farm an’ mother, but in co’orse 
thee’ll manage.” The cheery 
note of her voice roused his 
courage. 

“Oh, ay, I'll manage,” Silas 
said doubtfully, and looking 
upward, Lucy saw the tears in 
his eyes. 

“ Don’t fret, father,” she said 
gently. ‘Clevedon is a wonder- 
ful place; Isaac’ll come back 
so strong——” She ended 
abruptly; no need for Silas 
to tell her that it was not for 
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Isaac he was troubled: dear as 
was his only son to him, proud 
of him as he was bound to be 
of one who had taken so natur- 
ally to the quiet farm life, yet 
in his heart, in the hearts of all 
of them, “ mother” came first, 
was unalterably their primal 
thought. 

“Her c’udn’t go wi’ thee 
both, in co’orse?” 

The words were so perfunc- 
tory as to be hardly a question. 
In such a spirit Lucy answered. 

“No! she couldn’t come 
with us!” 

As they talked they had 
been climbing the road which 
sloped upward from their house 
across the hill-top, and now 
they stopped upon the summit. 

Below them, the road 
shelved steeply downward to- 
ward Jordan-in-the-Valley and 
Brexton, on between the hills 
and valleys, across green past- 
ures and wooded hillsides, 
until, far beyond the slopes 
of Grey Down, the faint 
shimmer of the sea appeared. 
At the end of the long and 
steep valley,—here rocky and 
barren, there with promise of 
a fruitfulness unrivalled by 
the Garden of Eden, the 
spires of distant churches ris- 
ing clear against the skyline 
from amongst clusters of trees 
hiding the groups of home- 
steads for which they had been 
built, or standing in beautiful, 
lonely serenity between the 
grey stone houses which, scorn- 
ing all shade from trees unable 
to bear the thunderous on- 
slaught of the wind, stood 
separate and aloof upon the 
farther hill-top in unappreciable 
loneliness,—the waters of the 
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Bristol Channel shone as the 
crowning glory of their home- 
land. Silas felt, as he scanned 
the familiar and characteristic 
stretch of country, that no 
slight had been cast upon 
“The Mendips” after all: if 
Isaac went away from Pay- 
Well Farm to the sea, it was 
seaside that must wear a 
homely aspect, since inland, 
across twenty miles of good 
Somersetshire country, lay 
home. 

They retraced their steps 
silently. If Lucy must take 
Isaac away to-morrow there 
was much to be done: as 
she entered the parlour she 
framed the words in which she 
would break the news to her 
mother, looking towards the 
corner in which she usually 
lay upon the sofa, with a quick 
glance of apprehension. But 
the room was empty. The 
flames from the great log-fire 
played upon the ugly, var- 
nished wall-paper and the 
grocer’s almanacs adorning it; 
the crocheted antimacassars 
hung straightly upon the backs 
of the two large elbow-chairs ; 
the opening hyacinths were 
reflected faintly in the polished 
mahogany of the table. It all 
looked very peaceful and home- 
like; the two paused instinct- 
ively upon the threshold. Then 
Silas advanced to the fire and 
stood looking down at it re- 
flectively. 

“*’Twill be queer wi’out ’ee, 
on’y mother an’ I left!” he 
said ruminatively, and he 
ended with a silent chuckle. 
It would be like a second 
wedding journey, without the 
journey or the wedding, he 
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amended stolidly, and with 
bucolic appreciation of the 
joke repeated his remark, 
turning round suddenly as 
his words were taken up by 
his wife’s voice. 

She stood in the doorway, 
one hand upon the jamb and 
the other, white, wrinkled, 
blue- veined, holding together 
the small white shawl she 
wore upon her shoulders. 
That, or the background of 
darkness which filled the pass- 
age, gave her an appearance 
of fragility which impressed 
Silas and Lucy at the same 
time. Impulsively they moved 
forward to help her. But 
Mrs Gallop stood her ground 
smilingly. 

“What’ll be queer?” she 
repeated; “who be goin’ t’ 
leive thee an’ me, Silas?” 

“Co’ome along, my woman, 
an’ rest thee,” Silas said 
soothingly. “Lucy ‘ll tell 
thee in a minute. *Twere— 
*twere on’y a kind of meditation 
o’ mine, my dearie; a zort of 
a joke, do ’ee zee?” And as 
he put his arm round her and 
tucked her up tenderly upon 
the sofa he turned an appeal- 
ing eye upon his daughter, a 
silent command to her to help 
him out of this predicament. 

“°Tisn’t like ‘ee to joke, 
Silas,” his wife said, tossing 
back the wraps he piled upon 
her and resisting his attempt 
to make her recline easily 
against the horsehair bolster. 
‘What be th’ matter, Lucy? 
did th’ Doctor zay ought?” 
Her voice rose sharply with 
the question, as if a vision of 
trouble appeared before her, 
and instinctively Lucy realised 
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that a straightforward answer 
was the best way to satisfy 
her. She spoke at once. 

‘Yes, mother; he said that 
Isaac was worse than we knew, 
—he must not stay here any 
longer; he’s to go down to 
Clevedon to-morrow; the— 
the air is warmer there.” Her 
voice faltered as she pro- 
nounced the words, looking 
at the expression upon her 
mother’s face. 

It was, indeed, sufficiently 
alarming. Two vivid spots of 
crimson marred the pallor of 
either cheek, and the eyes, 
usually placid and dull, were 
brilliant as they roved to and 
fro. 

“Light the lamp,” she said. 

In silence Lucy obeyed, 
listening with her sub-conscious 
self to the would-be consoling 
words of her father, those 
tender, caressing phrases with- 
out which he never spoke to 
his wife. ‘“Thee’ll be able to 
do wiout Lucy, woan’t thee, 
my dear? her’l] have her hands 
full, thee can zee——” 

“To be zure,” said Lavinia 
Gallop dully, “Lucy mus’ stay 
to here; Isaac an’ I'll manage 
fine. Why, I daresay us’ll be 
back in a fortnight, — three 
weeks at most.” 

She gazed at Silas tenderly, 
watching to see how he would 
take the solution of the prob- 
lem which was the only one 
possible to her; then, seeing 
that he did not comprehend, 
she put out her hand and drew 
him down beside her. 

“Silas, thee dost not look at 
it like I do do: I can zee quite 
well what thee meint,—Lucy 
to go down t’ Clevedon an’ I to 
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stiiy wi’ thee,”—her hand ruffled 
the shaggy hair upon his bent 
head caressingly. ‘’T would a 
been nice,”,—the emphasis she 
laid upon the word brought a 
flush to her cheek,—‘“‘ but, but 
I cudn’t a done it. Isaac ll 
want me,—I shouldn’t never 

et over ‘ut if he wanted an’ 
e’udn’t have.” 

Silas’s voice rose in entreaty. 
“Do ’ee remember, my wo- 
man, how poorly thee do be 
an’ how little thee can do? 
Thee mus’ let Lucy take Isaac 
away,— twould be the death of 
’ee to zee to ’un; mayhap he'll 
want a tur’ble deal doin’.” 

“An’ who can do fur ’un 
like his mother, Silas? Can’t 
I make thee understand? I do 
b'lieve ’at bein’ a father bean’t 
a mos’sel th’ zame as bein’ a 
mother! Ido yearn to do’ut!” 

She used the insinuation 
with an almost callous direct- 
ness. Lucy, from the other 
side of the room, came forward 
with an indignant protest, 
then at sight of her father’s 
face she stopped. Silas be- 
longed to the type, not un- 
common in the West, which 
combines an almost feminine 
beauty of countenance with a 
powerful and manly physique: 
his eyes, deep-set in the ruddy 
face, were of that peculiar 
shade of blue which is almost 
violet and appear at moments 
of intense excitement to be 
black. They shone so now 
above the trembling mouth, 
the distorted nostrils, but his 
tone was very gentle as he 
answered her. 

“T doan’t doubt that, I be 
on’y a father,’”—irony was un- 


thought of,—“ but I should like 
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to go to Clevedon myself; ’twas 
of you I was thinking, but 
now ” In the pause Lucy 
saw that he clenched and un- 
clenched his hands, while his 
forehead was puckered in 
thought; then he went on 
more rapidly, his brow clear- 
ing as he saw a way out of 
the difficulty: “Let us ask 
Isaac himself—he’ve a deal o’ 
common-sense in that head 
of his’n; Ill bide by what- 
ever he do zay. If he do want 
thee an’ zay thee mus’ go, thee 
shall drive t’ Clevedon to- 
morrow,—zo there!” 

Lavinia caught one of his 
hands in hers and held it 
tightly; a spark of triumph 
shone in her eyes, but neither 
of her companions noticed it, 
for her voice was weak and 
husky. 

“ Let’s go an’ ask him!” she 
said. 

They formed a curious pro- 
cession as they climbed the 
stairs. The lamp Lucy carried 
high threw her straight, un- 
formed figure into strong relief, 
and cast a faint light upon the 
inert, slender body clad in 
flowing draperies which her 
father carried in his arms, as 
indeed he had carried his wife 
up those stairs since she could 
remember. 

The wood bannister against 
the wall was bare of paint in 
one or two places, just where 
the strain upon Silas’s strength 
was greatest and Lavinia had 
caught with feeble effort upon 
the handrail to help him, and 
at the stairhead was the chair 
upon which she often sat to 
gain breath after the trouble- 
some ascent. She did so now, 
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smiling upon her daughter and 
husband with a smile which 
deprecated the trouble she 
caused them and yet demanded 
homage for a gentility so 
exquisite that it was not even 
healthy. 

Silas put his arm round her 
once more to raise her to her 
feet. There was something al- 
most grotesque in the way 
these two strong and able- 
bodied people watched the pro- 
gress of this frail little woman 
down the passage to Isaac’s 
room: it was not on him, the 
real sufferer in danger of his 
life, on whom their thoughts 
were concentrated,—they had 
few to spare from Lavinia. 

There are gradations in the 
plenishing of the various bed- 
rooms of a Somersetshire farm- 
house which indicate at once 
to the familiar onlooker the 
position of the occupant in 
the family. The bedroom of 
the master and mistress and 
the sacred precinct set aside 
as a guest-chamber are cum- 
bered with a solid mahogany 
suite and four-poster bed, vary- 
ing but little in size whatever 
be the space at liberty; but 
the daughters, servants, and, 
above all, the sons, are treated 
differently. To cover up the 
poverty and bareness of the 
furniture, the girls may have 
such pretty trifles as they can 
beg or extract from the ma- 
ternal hoards; but the boys’ 
treasures — guns, birds’ eggs, 
collections many and various— 
are given grudging room-place 
amongst the odds and ends 
of furniture, ornament, and 
bric-a-brac with which their 
bedrooms are filled. Pictures, 
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chairs, vases, which offend the 
eye but cannot, either from 
motives of thrift or sentiment, 
be cast away entirely, are 
thrust into ‘“‘the boys’ room” 
with ruthless hand, and in 
consequence such a chamber 
breathes always an air of 
apologetic incongruity with 
the habits and occupation of 
its owner. 

In such a room lay Isaac 
Gallop. His nightly retire- 
ment to this chamber for many 
years had not yet lent it an 
air of individuality, and his 
dark restless eyes looked out 
somewhat uncannily from the 
shabby bed, hung with a faded 
brown chintz which half-hid 
the cracked surface of the bed- 
board. 

The incongruity of the set- 
ting occurred to no one, how- 
ever. Isaac had been, through 
all his thirty years of life, so 
gentle and retiring, so insig- 
nificant almost, that the idea 
of his desiring privacy, any 
place to call absolutely his 
own, had not occurred to any 
one, least of all perhaps to 
himself. Since his illness he 
had wished once or twice that 
the window commanded a view 
of the lovely valley, instead 
of looking down precipitately 
upon the high-road; but he 
had put the thought away 
uneasily, not understanding 
this desire for loneliness. In 
a district where meeting with 
one’s fellows is not a daily 
occurrence, the gregarious in- 
stinct is highly developed. 
The true West Country man 
dislikes loneliness ; perhaps for 
that reason he is the more at 
one with it, since in nature 
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restlessness and peace go ever 
hand in hand. 

As Lavinia crossed the room 
now, her son looked up chid- 
ingly. 

“ Dearie, I be all right ; why 
do ’ee come again now? Thee 
bean’t goin’ to bed yet along, 
I do r’heckon?” He finished 
his speech with a fit of cough- 
ing, and raised his handkerchief 
to his mouth quickly, then lay 
back on his pillow exhausted, 
unable any longer to hide the 
crimson stain from her know- 
ledge. For the first time that 
night the Doctor and Lucy 
had been made acquainted 
with the state of affairs, and 
now his mother ran forward 
with a cry of anguish and 
caught the handkerchief from 
his hand. 

“Oh, Isaac, Isaac, my dear!” 

Her voice rose on a hyster- 
ical note, as suddenly she 
calmed herself, and put her 
thin, soft arm under her boy’s 
head; then half- fierce, half- 
appealing, she faced her hus- 
band. 

“T said I mus’ go!” 

“Zure enough P 

“An’ I will go,” she inter- 
rupted fiercely. ‘Isaac, thee 
be goin’ to Clevedon to- 
morrow,—shall J go wi’ thee, 
or Lucy?” Her hand pressed 
his shoulder convulsively be- 
neath the bedclothes, her 
breathing hurried past his 
ear in little gasps. It seemed 
an age to the listeners while 
he scanned his sister’s face, 
making up his mind. Poor 
bewildered Lucy stood at the 
bedfoot, her face full of 
anxiety, anxiety even cloud- 
ing the tenderness which 
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overflowed from her heart for 
these two invalids of hers, 
and by one of those incred- 
ible misunderstandings which 
will take place even between 
those who have shared thought 
and almost life itself for years, 
Isaac thought that she did 
not want to take him away. 
He flashed a smile at her 
and spoke, turning towards 
his mother. 

“T shan’t be much trouble— 
thee had better go, mother!” 
he said, 


Lucy and her father sat 
one on either side of the fire 
in the great inner kitchen of 
Pay- Well Farm. The night 
was calm, and through the 
tiny window in the side wall, 
which had been left un- 
shuttered that Silas might 
study the weather, the moon, 
sailing high in the heavens, 
sent a beam aslant the blue 
stone floor. Its silvery light 
mingled reluctantly with the 
yellow flame from the lamp 
on the trestle table, and Silas 
watched it stolidly for a few 
minutes; then he shifted un- 
easily in his chair, and turned 
towards his daughter with a 
question. 

“ Bean’t Lizzie late?” 

Lucy’s eyes had been upon 
the clock on the high mantel- 
shelf; she returned to it again 
at his question. 

“It is only twenty minutes 
past eight: she couldn’t have 
been back before eight o’clock: 
you know how maidens gossip 
” She raised her eye- 
brows demurely, as if gossip 
was far from her thoughts, 
then she rose to set the sup- 
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per. But as she put out the 
blue plates, the great Cheddar 
cheese, home-pickled cabbage, 
and jug of cider which was 
Silas’s nightly beverage, her 
thoughts were busy with 
something akin to it. What 
was it Dr Smith had said 
when he heard that her 
mother had taken Isaac to 
Clevedon? Something about 
“exertion might prove her 
salvation after all”; whose 
salvation,—her mother’s? She 
thrust the thought away from 
her incredulously,—the doctor 
never had understood mother! 
—and turned with relief to the 
thought of Lizzie’s dalliance. 
How she wished she had 
gone herself to the post-office 
to inquire for any letters. 
After all, they were not cer- 
tain that mother had written 
the day of her arrival in 
Clevedon, and if she had not, 
it would be impossible to hear 
until the day after to-morrow : 
would they not, anyway, be 
well laughed at in the village 
for imagining that their letters 
could not await delivery in 
the morning? When had 
they troubled before to send 
for any? Then she almost 
dropped the dish she was 
carrying, and turned expect- 
antly to the door: upon the 
cobble-stones of the back-yard 
she heard the sound of foot- 
steps. 

Heated by her run from the 
top of the hill, where she had 
stayed gossiping with a friend, 
breathlessly eager to make her 
peace with her mistress, Lizzie 
clattered through the scullery, 
and pushed open the half- 
closed door of the kitchen 
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without ceremony, her round, 
childish face heralding the 
approach of news. Without 
a word she held out a letter, 
and Lucy took it in silence, 
while her handmaid hurried, 
chuckling, out of the way. 

Silas stood expectant by the 
fireplace, his thin, loose figure 
trembling, the hand grasping 
his pipe strained and tense. 
Then as Lucy passed him the 
envelope, he inserted the pipe- 
stem under the slightly stuck 
flap, wrenched at the enclosure, 
and with deliberation smoothed 
out a sheet of notepaper. 

The note said but little—Mrs 
Gallop had never been a letter 
writer; yet the tears came to 
Lucy’s eyes as she read. It 
was so pitiful to her that her 
mother should write brightly 
and hopefully of the wonderful 
way in which Isaac had re- 
covered from the journey, and 
of how good and thoughtful he 
was for her. She failed to read 
the glee which lay behind every 
word, the glee of the child who 
feels herself responsible. She 
was so accustomed to her 
mother as the invalid, that 
realisation of her as the nurse 
could not be anything but pain- 
ful. If only she herself had 
been there to see after Isaac, 
and left her father to care for 
her mother! The two strong 
and healthy members of the 
family regarded one another 
in a kind of impotent rage; 
what were they without their 
invalids? In their desperation 
feeling loosed itself in speech. 

“Why would her go?” Silas 
asked despairingly. 

“T can’t tell!” Lucy’s face 
was almost stern in its young 
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perplexity, then suddenly it 
softened. ‘I suppose she felt 
she must look after Isaac: when 
you're fond of a body, and they 
fall ill, it sort of tears at you 
to do all you can for them.” 
Under pressure of her inward 
emotion her hand sought her 
side, then she noticed with a 
sensation of pleasure that her 
father’s hand also rested upon 
his heart.- The sight gave her 
an even closer thrill of sym- 
pathy with and for him. 
Somersetshire folk are always 
demonstrative; even beneath 
the stolid and wooden exterior 
of the most uneducated, out- 
ward manifestation of supreme 
emotion is instinctive. So with 
none of the awkwardness such 
a situation would breed be- 
tween the ordinary father and 
daughter, Lucy pressed closer 
tohim. “Don’t take it so to 
mind,” she urged; ‘even Doc- 
tor said that mother would be 
all right,—he ought to know.” 

Without a word of answer, 
Silas pushed her away and 
strode scowling to the door: 
throwing it open, he took his 
hat from a peg, struggled into 
his greatcoat, and clattered 
down the steps and across the 
cobble-stones. The echo of his 
footsteps came back to her 
clearly as she stood in amaze- 
ment in the centre of the floor ; 
then when they were lost in 
silence, she knew that he had 
plunged on to the soft turf of 
the hillside, and was making 
his way to the sheep-fold. In 
stolid stupefaction she bolted 
and barred the door,—he would 
not be back that night ! 

For Silas the feeling of the 
moment was not so ended. His 
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flight from the kitchen fol- 
lowing upon Lucy’s words 
had been instinctive, otherwise 
his natural demonstrativeness 
would have given vent to his 
feeling in words,—words of 
which he might be ashamed. 
Amongst the medley of emo- 
tions which animated him, dis- 
appointment was uppermost. 
In the circle of small farmers 
and rustics amongst whom he 
had been born and bred, an 
instant and undisputed claim 
to gentility was made by deli- 
cacy in a woman. With an 
absurdity incredible to those 
not of this ilk, Silas, even 
while his tender heart ached 
pitifully over her frailty, had 
prided himself on his wife’s 
invalidism. It set her apart, 
as it were, from the general 
run of farmers’ wives. What 
would have been a handicap, a 
misfortune, to others, meant 
little to him. His farm was 
his own freehold, left to him by 
his father, he had sufficient 
money to work it and to in- 
dulge in such simple luxuries 
as occurred to him, therefore it 
made no difference that he 
could not boast of Lavinia’s 
prowess in the dairy; he boast- 
ed instead of his heavy doctor’s 
bill! It was a pleasure to him 
to aver, at market or ploughing- 
match, that Dr Smith had not 
missed visiting his home every 
week for the past fifteen years, 
and the repeated asseveration 
which the Doctor himself made, 
that his presence was unneces- 
sary, being unheard by his list- 
eners and unheeded by himself, 
was of little account: such 
glory as the case merited and 
he looked for with mild triumph, 
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was accorded to him with all 
due respect. 

And now? Lavinia had 
gone away, and instead of 
finding herself unequal to the 
task she had undertaken and 
writing for further help, she 
had written brightly of her 
wellbeing. Even to himself 
he had not dared to voice his 
disappointment over that, but 
Lucy’s innocent repetition of 
the old doctor’s remark had 
driven the truth home to him 
as nothing else could have 
done, sending him supperless, 
mortified, angry, out to his 
night’s work. Since Shepherd 
was ill he must look after the 
lambs! 

On this bleak stretch of 
hillside spring was long in 
coming, but now—the middle 
of March—the lambing season 
was at its height, Silas soon 
lost his anger in attending to 
the wants of his animals. 
There is nothing which so 
tries the mettle of a man, 
which so brings out his innate 
fineness or brutality, as attend- 
ance upon animals in pain and 
weakness. The spark in Silas’s 
eye was quenched, his anger 
quelled, as he worked: looking 
at him, a close observer would 
have remarked that he was 
in his element in relieving 
distress,—a brooding tender- 
ness rested like a veil upon 
his rugged features. Towards 
morning the wind dropped; 
as the first herald of the dawn 
appeared in the east, and the 
beauty of the moon paled 
slowly before it, no sound 
disturbed the stillness save 
the occasional lowing of the 
cattle in distant fields, the 
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long, painful breathing of the 
sheep, the sudden weak bleat- 
ing of a new-born lamb. Silas 
walked into the tiny hut which 
served as shelter for the shep- 
herd, and, taking off his hat, 
mopped his heated brow: it 
was the first moment he had 
had for three hours in which 
to think of himself. A slight 
sound made him turn inquir- 
ingly, but all was still: the 
moon shone faintly, grey 
patches of light flooded the 
horizon ; the trees in the valley 
below, the bare hillside, still 
showed mysterious, spectral; 
he laughed at himself for an 
imaginative fool, then, as sud- 
denly, he stopped. Whether 
it came from the echo of his 
own laughter, or was the 
articulate memory of the in- 
distinct sound which had first 
aroused his attention, he did 
not know; certain it is that 
he heard Lavinia’s voice call- 
ing, weakly, upon his name. 
Never before—in the busiest 
portion of his day, in the 
darkest hours of the night— 
had she called upon him in 
vain. Remembering this, Silas 
was filled—even on the instant 
—with a dull and exquisitely 
selfish sense of triumph. This 
proved the truth of his asser- 
tion: Lavinia was not so strong 
as she imagined, Lavinia could 
not do without him! Then 
with an empty sense of in- 
completion that he could 


not satisfy her demands, he 
strode, bareheaded, from the 
hut again, and stood waiting 
for the dawn. 

Before it came he had heard 
her voice four times ! 
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“Mother!” 

Lavinia Gallop sat up in bed 
and peered through the dark- 
ness of the room, then hearing 
nothing save Isaac’s faint 
uncertain breathing and the 
dull roar of the sea, she leant 
back against her pillows and 
smiled to herself. She was 
over-nervous, that was it; 
Isaac was sleeping quite 
soundly. The boom, boom of 
the incoming waves rang loud- 
ly in her ears, shutting out the 
smaller noises near at hand; 
Lavinia lay listening to it with 
a pleasant sense of security and 
unwonted freedom, the pleas- 
ure of a child with a new toy ; 
then, lulled by its murmuring, 
she turned on her side and 
fell asleep. 

The grey, ghostly light of 
early morning had penetrated 
to the room when she awoke, 
showing up the unfamiliar 
furniture. The unaccustomed 
bareness or the strange quiet 
aroused in her the oppression 
of alarm ; she raised herself on 
her elbow and studied Isaac’s 
recumbent figure. His dark 
head lay half-buried in the pil- 
low; one arm, up which the 
shirt sleeve had slipped to the 
elbow, was outside upon the 
coverlet; his mother noticed 
with a painful contraction at 
her heart how the wrist-bone 
protruded. With a nervous, 
excited movement she threw 
back the clothes and stepped 
out of bed. 

In her scanty fiannelette 
nightgown, the delicate hue 
of which was reflected in her 
cheeks, her brown hair falling 
softly about her shoulders, she 
looked scarcely more than a 
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girl; the immaturity of girl- 
hood was simulated by her 
fragility; the faint light did 
not serve to show the wrinkles 
upon her thin face. She crept 
lightly across the thin carpet, 
and paused by her son’s bed; 
then she bent and kissed his 
forehead. It was damp and 
warm. Lingeringly she drew 
her fingers over his hair, across 
his cheek; then in fear she 
started back. 

“ Silas!” 

Softly the word fell, but 
there came no answer through 
the silence ; even as she uttered 
the word Lavinia knew that 
her husband was not there to 
hear: there was no one to help 
her in this sudden and unex- 
pected calamity; she was alone, 
by herself utterly, for Isaac 
was dead. 

Surrounded by others, in the 
usual circumstances of sudden 
bereavement, Lavinia would in 
all probability have given way 
to wild hysterical grief: now, 
with only herself to rely upon, 
her latent strength of mind 
asserted itself. An instant she 
paused, leaning over the body 
of the man who would always 
be a boy to her motherhood, 
then in reverence and awe and 
very human love she kissed 
him, marvelling that death had 
come in such simple guise. In 
very truth Isaac slept. 

That night, lying sleepless in 
the little room which had been 
relegated to her by the bustling 
and sympathetic landlady pend- 
ing the arrival of Silas and 
Lucy for the quiet funeral, 
Lavinia awoke to the full 
horror of her grief. Separated 
from her by only a wall lay the 
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dead body of her son. She did 
not need to shut her eyes to 
see him, the outline of his thin 
figure scarcely hidden by the 
white sheet, about him the 
flowers which only yesterday 
had been to her the heralds of 
spring, the portents of the 
good time coming when Isaac 
would be well. She shivered 
and cowered down closer under 
the bedclothes ; the very seren- 
ity of Isaac’s face reproached 
her. Unveiled in all its hideous- 
ness her own selfishness con- 
fronted her. In her mind she 
went over and over again the 
history of the years. 

It did not seem so far back 
to the days of Isaac’s baby- 
hood. Tears moistened her dry 
and burning eyes at the re- 
membrance of Silas’s tender 
care of her in the months 
succeeding his birth, when 
her own weakness had been 
most apparent; the wrong lay 
in the way she had allowed 
herself to slip into an invalid’s 
habits and ways, giving in to 
the supposition that she was 
ill, to the weak claim made 
upon her by a husband who 
almost required of her, in his 
own rude strength and pride, 
the dignity and prestige of 
invalidism. The tragedy lay 
for her in the fact that they 
had been well off: had they 
been poor, her maternal in- 
stincts would have made her 
rouse herself for the children’s 
sake ; yet since there had been 
no need to struggle for the 
material needs of their exist- 
ence, she had sunk into an 
apathy regarding those finer 
needs of the spirit. Lucy and 
Isaac had been taught by their 
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father to think first of her who 
should have been their pro- 
tector and guide, while her 
passive selfishness had made 
their household a place apart, 
different from those others 
around them, had made her 
children unnatural and old 
before their time in self-denial 
and self-effacement, with none 
of the buoyant selfishness 
naturally inseparable from 
youth. Had Isaac been more 
full of himself, thought less of 
her and of the others, been less 
well-versed in the selfless ways 
her own attitude had bred in 
him, he might not have died. 

This thought journeyed with 
her in the days that followed, 
whitening her face, pinching 
her features miserably, making 
her the shadow of her former 
self, so that in the midst of his 
surprise and anguish over the 
death of his only son, Silas 
watched her, terrified lest she 
too should die, hurrying her 
away from the scene of so 
much pain with slight com- 
punction, away from the lonely 
grave on the hillside, where 
the sea murmured a requiem 
and the seagulls fluttered over- 
head with mournful cries, to 
the quiet and peace of Pay- 
Well Farm. 

Lavinia went unmurmur- 
ingly: an idea had come to 
her in these days of meditation, 
a way in which she might help 
to expiate her indolence. It 
seemed to her that Isaac 
watched her from heaven to 
see that she did her duty now. 
Steadfastly she set her mind 
upon it. 

Although it was late when 
she retired to rest on the night 
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of their return, the room was 
yet in darkness when she 
awoke, and, raising herself on 
her elbow, struck a match to 
see the time by the great silver 
watch suspended on the cur- 
tains behind her head. “ Half- 
past four!” Silas had already 
gone out ; in quarter of an hour 
the dawn would be here. Moved 
toward its solemn beauty by an 
uncontrollable and unusual im- 
pulse, she crept from the bed 
and lifted the blind. 

The steely grey light which 
began to cover the earth 
enveloped as in a veil the 
objects about her; perspective 
was lost for Lavinia in the 
absence of familiar colouring. 
The garden loomed vast and 
dim, the outhouses and barn 
were unreal, shadowy, the hills 
smaller yet less friendly, less 
dear. She stared mournfully. 
And as she gazed, a tiny thread 
of sunlight touched the hill- 
tops, wavered over the garden, 
flashed an exquisite, moment- 
ary beauty of wonderful colour 
over the whole scene, and 
withdrew itself hurriedly, 
praying the grey dawn to 
keep its tenancy secret until 
it should return in rightful 
place amongst the slow proces- 
sion of rays sent out each 
morning to herald the approach 
of old King Sol. 

Who shall say why the 
coming of this one ray of 
light so strengthened Lavinia’s 
spirit? The ecstatic joy with 
which she viewed this flash- 
light upon her homeland did 
not drop to or below the level 
of her ordinary outlook—it was 
succeeded by a serenity which 
had not been hers for days, 
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and as that waned, by a gaiety 
which lit up her eyes with 
hope. Was she not beginning 
her work for Isaac, could he 
see? Hurriedly, with guilty 
silences when she thought 
she heard a _ sound, she 
dressed herself and left the 
room, carrying her shoes in her 
hand until she was past Lucy’s 
door and half-way down the 
passage leading to the room in 
which “the maiden” slept. As 
her mistress’s knock resounded 
on the door Lizzie sprang up in 
bed with a scared expression. 
For Lavinia the moment 
was intense, dramatic. Fifteen 
years had passed since last she 
had undertaken this duty of 
awakening a sleepy country 
maid - servant, and she had 
satisfaction now—quite apart 
from the emphasis it laid upon 
the position she had resumed 
once more—in making her 
authority felt by the sharpness 
of her knock. Often she had 
turned in bed irritably at the 
gentleness of Lucy’s summons. 
She had been bred in a time 
when it was considered deroga- 
tory for a woman to evince her 
authority save by sharpness. 
Now, as she descended the 
stairs she looked upward, and 
Lucy’s scared, incredulous eyes 
met hers. 
‘“ Mother, 
matter?” 
As she spoke her hands were 
busy with her hair, twisting it 
into a coil in readiness for the 
emergency which must have 
summoned her mother from bed. 
“Go back to bed, Luce, ’tis 
thy turn fur a little rest; I 
—I be feelin’ extra well this 
mornin’ !” 
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“T never heard of such a 
thing!” The soft thud thud 
of bare feet on the shining oil- 
cloth emphasised the words. 
Lucy laid a gentle hand on 
Lavinia’s shoulder: “ Dearie, 
the clock has only just struck 
five—you never get up before 
nine!” 

“Oh, but I must, Luce!” 
Lavinia turned upon the girl 
half-desperately, her eyes filled 
with a mute entreaty which 
won her cause far more 
eloquently than words. “I 
cant stay in bed, now.” 

“What'll you do, then?” 

“Dust, an’ cook th’ break- 
fast———” irritation rose in her 
voice as she noted the concern 
in Lucy’s face,—‘“bless me, 
child,” she ended, “‘doan’t ’ee 
think I can do that much?” 


“You’re not strong, dear 
”? 


“Yes, I be, zo strong’s 
strong; anyway,I be goin’ to 
do ’ut. Get thee back to bed, 
chield ; I’ll call thee when ’tis 
time.” 

Something compelling in the 
elder woman’s speech and 
manner, even though her white 
face and trembling figure be- 
lied her boast, made Lucy 
return again to her own room. 
She dressed as quickly as she 
could and followed her mother 
to the kitchen, watching miser- 
ably the fulfilment of duties 
that had been her own by 
hands too little fitted for such 
by disuse and weakness. She 
felt—she, capable Lucy Gallop 
—as a girl will who, unaccus- 
tomed to domestic routine, 
watches the efforts of a slovenly 
maid, herself powerless to 
correct her errors. 


Triumph, short-lived, but 
unmistakably hers, followed 
upon one of Lavinia’s efforts, 
To make way for the frying- 
pan she tried to lift the heavy 
crock of “pig’s food” which 
stood waiting on the side of 
the grate, and succeeded only 
at the cost of overpowering 
faintness: white and nerveless, 
she sank down on the settle. 

Lucy tended her eagerly. 
They two were alone in the 
kitchen ; the sound of Lizzie 
sweeping the carpet in the 
distant parlour—used on the 
previous night in honour of 
their return—mingled with the 
words she crooned to her 
mother. But outside in the 
yard came the noise of clatter- 
ing feet, acting upon Lavinia 
better than any restorative. 
She raised herself hastily. 

“Say nought,’ she com- 
manded her daughter. ‘They 
be back from milking.” 

Silas noticed nothing unusual 
as he came in at the back-door, 
scraped his boots on the iron 
mat and wiped them on the 
bits of old sacking lying near, 
then washed his stained and 
greasy hands, drying them on 
the roller-towel while he con- 
tinued his orders to the boy 
who was driving to Oxonford 
Station with the milk. 

“ An’ thee can tell th’ station- 
master as how there be dree 
‘empties’ missing: the folk at 
th’ dairy zay they’ve sent ’em 
off, zo ’ut cin’t be their fault, 
—th’ cans mus’ be somewheres 
a’tween here an’ Randelfleury. 
He’s to look fur ’em an’ send 
‘em along to here sharp, or 
I'll be writin’ t’ th’ Company.” 

“Yes, zur!” 
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Silas dropped the towel and 
came striding up the steps and 
on through the kitchen, a smile 
on his face above the lines of 
weariness. Lucy moved for- 
ward to the table hurriedly 
and busied herself mashing 
cold potatoes, summoning up 
her courage to return the smile 
which she knew was donned 
expressly for her: it was not 
smilingly that Silas went about 
his duties in these days since 
Isaac’s death. 

“Marnin’, my maid!” 

“Good morning, father!” 

She felt a traitress as she 
kissed him, shielding with her 
figure the smaller, slighter one 
of her mother behind her frying 
the bacon, yet she was much 
relieved when he passed on into 
the inner room and sat down 
in his chair by the fire, waiting 
until breakfast was ready. 

Agitatedly she turned to 
Lavinia. 

“Mother, do ’ee go back to 
bed now, do ’ee! You must be 
tired, you could sleep now, and 
Yll bring you your break- 
fast-——” 

But Lavinia turned on her 
with dignity. 

“Tis good of thee, my dear, 
but I ha’ been invalid long 
enough!” Taking up the dish 
of bacon to prevent further 
words, she marched into the 
sitting-room. 

She was so full of her motive 
for once again undertaking her 
household tasks, that she failed 
at first to notice Silas’s manner 
to her. Gentle, caressing he 
always was, but now there was 
a bewilderment, a hurt anxiety 
following his words as a shadow 
follows a pedestrian: it was as 
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if the sadness which hung over 
him because of Isaac’s death 
descended the more heavily that 
she no longer needed such care 
as he delighted to give her. 
As the meal proceeded, even 
through her exalted absorption 
she became aware that all was 
not as usual. She looked at 
her husband keenly. Against 
the background of brown wall 
and wood he looked gaunt and 
haggard. The frayed edges of 
his working-coat, his creased 
and stained collar, seemted some- 
how to be a part of him. She 
had been used to congratulate 
herself that whatever Silas 
wore, he himself stood out dis- 
tinctively from his clothes. 
Added tenderness toward him 
because of the bereavement 
which had affected this altera- 
tion made her rise and carry 
his third cup of tea around the 
table to him. 

“°’Vinia!” His voice held a 
shocked remonstrance. She 
stood beside him, one hand on 
his shoulder, smiling tenderly 
into his face. 

“T’ve mide it very zweet!” 

“* Zweet ?” 

“Yes.” She took up the 
teaspoon and stirred his tea 
for him. Then half-playfully 
she lifted the cup to his lips. 

Silas raised his arm irritably, 
he could not drink just then, 
and suddenly the china lay 
smashed on the floor between 
them. 

Lucy sprang up and began 
to gather the pieces together. 
Silas uttered an exclamation 
almost of satisfaction. 

“There, there, my woman,” 
he said, putting his arm round 
his wife's waist and guiding 
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her away from the table and 
across the room to the sofa; 
“T knowed thee warn’t strong 
enough fur doin’ all this; ’taint 
right fur thee to get up fur 
breakfus’, dearie. Lucy and I 
can manage.” 

The pallor of her face as he 
spoke alarmed him. He brought 
her hot tea from the table and 
coaxed her to drink; then he 
cut delicate shreds of bread and 
butter and fed her, crumb by 
crumb. As the colour crept 
back to her cheeks, his volu- 
bility, almost his gaiety, broke 
from him irresistibly. 

“There, woman dear, I do 
know what to do fur thee,” he 
said. ‘Th’ sofa’s th’ bestest 
plaice fur thee now along.” 
And Lucy, returning to the 
room after taking the broken 
pieces to the rubbish-heap, ex- 
claimed approvingly, ‘“‘ You do 
look better, mother!” 

Some of her usual manner 
had returned to her; she spoke 
now, not as the daughter of 
a capable woman, but gently, 
as one speaks to a child: it 
was as if she recovered the 
command of their household 
once more with a feeling of 
relief. Yet nothing could have 
been more tender, more loving, 
than her manner. 

Lavinia lay still for a time, 
allowing her husband to min- 
ister to her, and thinking, 
thinking. Perhaps not con- 
secutively: it did not occur 
to her to argue logically from 
the events of the past, to see 
from them how disagreeably 
this sudden change of atti- 
tude on her side must affect 
those around her, conservative, 
narrow as they were. She 
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relied, as untutored, primitive 
natures must rely, only upon 
feeling. Life was at a dead- 
lock. All the hope which had 
urged her onward was quiesc- 
ent, nascent,—it lay waiting 
for the revivifying word. 

When Silas put on his 
smock, and with a cheery 
parting smile for her went 
out to his work, Lavinia 
roused herself and dragged 
slowly, step by step, up the 
stairs after her daughter. 

“Lucy, Ill help thee mike 
th’ beds!” 

And in spite of the girl’s 
protest she took her share in 
the work, shaking the enor- 
mous feather-beds to the 
fluffy roundness which is the 
pride of a Somersetshire house- 
wife’s heart, spreading the 
counterpanes over blankets 
and snowy pillows, drawing 
the curtains round the whole 
in that secluded privacy which 
is so unhygienic. Then she 
sat exhausted and trembling 
on the chair at the stairhead. 
Behind her the staircase win- 
dow, giving on to the yard, 
let in the cheerful noises of 
farm life. A hen ran cluck- 
ing wildly from one outhouse 
to another, pursued by a stray 
and mischievous dog; _ the 
whinnying of a horse out in 
the home pasture was carried 
on the vagrant breeze; outside 
the dairy Lizzie scoured the 
churns and milk tins with 
more regard for cleanliness 
than quiet; near at hand in 
her own bedroom Lucy was 
busy dusting. Lavinia her- 
self was the only useless be- 
ing amongst them all. Tears 
gathered slowly in her sunken 
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blue eyes and rolled down her 
cheeks: in the realisation of 
this she felt very old. Yet 
age had not taken hold of 
her limbs or her brain; weak 
she might be, tremulous with 
ain and unwonted exertion, 
but hopeless through infirmity, 
no: even as the tears fell, a 
new resolution formed in her 
brain. 

Rising, she crept softly, 
slowly, along the passage to 
the door of the room which 
had been Isaac’s. 

But to her inflamed imag- 
ination the past was as the 
present. As once before she 
had been to Isaac upon her 
husband’s suggestion, asking 
his advice, giving him the 
casting vote, so now she came 
upon her own. 

“Tsaac?” she questioned 
softly, ‘mus’ I go on workin’, 
or mus’ I leave ut; ’tis fur 
thee, dearie,—thee mus’ know. 
Thy vather doan’t seem t’ like 
ut fur me to work, but “ 
In the unfinished sentence all 
the retribution which had come 
to her with Isaac’s death rang 
mournfully through the silent 
room. Listening to it, she sat 
down on the bed, her face 
turned towards the window, 
seeing nothing of the pretty, 
prim garden, where the daffo- 
dils were showing yellow in 
the warmer sunlight, only 
aware of her boy’s dark eyes 
fixed upon her in the tender, 
inquiring way he had kept 
for her ; sure, although she yet 
knew that he was dead, that 
by lifting her hand she would 
feel once more his curly hair, 
once more receive a warm press- 
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ure from his wasted fingers. 
When had he not shielded her, 
helped her? Her thoughts 
groped blindly around him in 
any attitude save that of a 
protector, “ ’Twouldn’t be 
nat’ral,” she said quietly. 
Had he not died alone? She 
had a feeling that even in 
dying he had chosen the part 
that would hurt her least, had 
drawn his last breath alone 
rather than rouse her, con- 
demning her so, by the retribu- 
tion of memory, to an inactive 
life that her awakened con- 
science now despised. Not by 
words, but through memories 
of life they had shared, Isaac 
was giving her his answer. A 
sob rose in her throat, a sudden 
desire for air became essential ; 
she leant over the window- 
ledge, crying and calling, call- 
ing wildly for Isaac! Isaac! 
Isaac! Then in the lull which 
comes even in maddest grief 
she stopped wailing, and the 
echo from the hills took up the 
sound. And to her tortured 
senses it was not the repetition 
of her boy’s name which cooed 
back, soft and clear, across the 
green country. A direct com- 
mand, an answer to her ques- 
tion, came from heaven. 

“Lie back! lie back! lie 
back !” 

Lavinia turned softly and 
left the room. When Silas 
returned she lay in her old 
place on the sofa. 

“ My dearie,” he said, “ this 
be real nat’ral; doan’t ’ee rise 
up now—lie back !” 

In his voice she heard the 
echo of another. 

Isaac had spoken. 
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VISCOUNT LAKE. 


AT a period when a memoir 
of almost every person who can 
be regarded as a character of 
public importance, and of many 
who have no such claim, is 
published with a haste that is 
almost indecent as soon as its 
subject has made his exit from 
the stage of life; when auto- 
biographies and reminiscences 
are often issued even before 
the grave has given to their 
authors the proverbial right to 
a charitable judgment of their 
qualities,—it is surprising that 
a hundred years should have 
elapsed between the death of 
so notable an English man of 
action as Gerard, Viscount 
Lake, and the appearance of 
an adequate narrative of his 
eventful life. That after so 
long an interval of neglect the 
task of preparing such a work? 
should have been undertaken 
by Colonel Hugh Pearse is a 
matter for satisfaction. In 
his previous volumes Colonel 
Pearse has shown that he has 
imbibed much of the spirit of 
the hardy soldiers who won our 
Indian Empire, not the least 
among whom was his own name- 
sake, that Colonel Thomas Deane 
Pearse, the friend and colleague 
of Hastings, who led a small 
column of Bengal troops the 
length of India from Calcutta 
to Mysore, to share the perils 
of the war against Haidar Ali, 
and under whom were trained 
so many of General Lake’s 


subordinates. Whether or not 
it be from this stout old war- 
rior of the Company that he 
derives his sympathy with by- 
gone heroes of British-Indian 
history, it is certain that few 
writers have shown themselves 
such competent students of the 
too-little-known records of the 
Indian army. In the gallant 
figure of Gerard Lake he has 
found a subject well worthy of 
his pen. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the result is a 
volume worthy of its theme, 
and full of a lively and absorb- 
ing interest. 

Gerard Lake was born in 
1744. He came of good old 
English stock, but it was in the 
Church or in affairs, rather 
than in war, that such of his 
ancestors as earned celebrity 
had distinguished themselves ; 
and so far as we have records, 
he seems to have been the first 
of his family to seek the bubble 
reputation at the cannon’s 
mouth. How well he succeeded 
in his quest is matter of history, 
and is set forth in the stirring 
pages of the Memoir before us. 
He was not yet fourteen years 
of age when he entered the 
profession of arms as an ensign 
in the First Regiment of Foot 
Guards, and only two years 
later he began his apprentice- 
ship to war on the battlefields 
of Germany, under the dashing 
and inspiring leadership of 
John, Marquis of Granby. It 
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was not to be expected that at 
so early a period in his career 
Lake could gain any prominent 
personal success, although even 
then he seems to have distin- 
guished himself not a little at 
the battle of Wilhelmstal, and 
to have earned the thanks of 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
and of his own Commander-in- 
Chief. But young as he was, 
some of the influences of that 
campaign were never forgotten 
by him. When the Brigade of 
Guards joined the army in the 
field, the gallant bearing of 
Lord Granby at the recent 
action of Warburg was still the 
general theme of conversation 
in the camps. The current 
talk doubtless fired the enthusi- 
asm of the young ensign, and 
Colonel Pearse writes: ‘The 
whole career of Lord Lake 
shows the impression made on 
his youthful mind by the con- 
duct of Granby, whom Lake 
ever after took as his model.” 

With the end of the Seven 
Years’ War, the Brigade of 
Guards returned home, and for 
the next eighteen years, from 
1763 to 1781, Lake saw no more 
of active soldiering, and lived, 
with little profit, “the ordinary 
life of a Guards officer and 
man of fashion of the period. 
He was noted as a sportsman 
and a dandy, and spent what 
money he had with a spirited 
disregard for the consequences 
that always characterised him.” 
Like others of his class and 
age, he carried the elaboration 
of his dress to an extreme; and 
like many other British officers 
before and since, he afterwards 
endangered his own life and the 
lives of all about him by his 
punctilio in this respect upon 
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the battlefield. His biographer 
relates how, at the siege of 
Bhartpur, the scarlet coats and 
plumed hats of Lake and his 
staff brought down a shower 
of shot when he visited the 
trenches, and drew an expostu- 
lation from a plain-spoken cap- 
tain of artillery. It is difficult 
satisfactorily to account for this 
curious wish to be conspicuous 
under conditions when common 
prudence counsels caution. In 
Nelson, to whom it was fatal, it 
was perhaps prompted by the 
harmless vanity which helped 
to make the childlike character 
of that almost perfect hero most 
lovable. More often, as in the 
case of Sir W. Penn Symons, 
who insisted on riding about 
the field of Dundee with an 
orderly carrying his brigadier’s 
flag in close attendance, the 
motive is a mistaken idea of 
setting an example to the 
troops and of avoiding even an 
appearance of shirking danger. 
In Lake it may well have been 
due to a combination of these 
reasons, together with the feel- 
ing which was expressed by his 
son, George Lake, on the morn- 
ing of his death at Rolica: 
“gad, sir, if I am killed to- 
day, I mean to die like a gentle- 
man.” Whatever its underlying 
causes, the practice has cost the 
lives of many brave men who 
might more profitably have 
been spared for further service 
to the country, and all of whom 
might have remembered that 
British soldiers do not need 
such sacrifices as these to in- 
duce them to face the foe. 
At the beginning of 1781 it 
was Lake’s misfortune to be 
sent with a draft of the Guards 
to reinforce Lord Cornwallis’s 
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sadly reduced columns in Vir- 
ginia, and he thus participated 
in the final phase of the disas- 
trous war against the American 
colonies and in the capitulation 
of York Town on October 19 
of the above-named year. As 
Colonel Pearse truly says, “The 
surrender at Yorktown was dis- 
creditable neither to the general 
nor his troops.” But this fact 
can have made the experience 
but little less bitter to so high- 
spirited a soldier as Gerard 
Lake, and one can imagine 
what must have been his senti- 
ments towards Cornwallis when, 
at the end of his Indian career, 
he found himself again com- 
pelled, under the orders of that 
chief, to adopt a course which 
he considered unworthy and 
ignominious. But his service 
in America was brief: by the 
end of 1782 he was back again 
in London, and then followed 
another ten years of home 
soldiering, during which time 
he occupied the post of first 
Equerry and Commissioner of 
the Stables to the Prince of 
Wales. At length in 1793 the 
outbreak of war with France 
gave to Lake, now a lieutenant- 
colonel of the First Guards 
and a major-general in the 
army, another chance of what 
must have been to him a more 
congenial style of service, and 
on February 25 he embarked 
for the Netherlands in com- 
mand of the Guards Brigade. 
The campaign which followed 
was remarkable principally for 
the muddling incompetence 


with which the home Govern- 
ment rendered abortive most 
of our military operations at 
the beginning of the French 
wars, To Lake it did not offer 
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much opportunity for distinc- 
tion, except at the action of Lin- 
celles, where, with characteris- 
tic and well-timed audacity, he 
attacked with a weak brigade 
of 1100 men a vastly superior 
force of the French, entrenched 
in a strong position, and by 
sheer bluff and impetuosity 
drove the enemy from the field 
with a loss of twelve guns and 
seventy prisoners. Lincelles 
was the first occasion on which, 
in a position of independent 
command, Lake was able to 
put into practice those dashing 
tactics which he had admired 
as a boy in Lord Granby, and 
the success which they achieved 
was likely to encourage him 
in adherence to them. He 
had not, however, any further 
chance of displaying his quali- 
ties as a leader, for a month 
later he fell so dangerously ill 
that he was obliged, when con- 
valescent, to proceed home, and 
within a few weeks of his re- 
joining the army in the spring 
of 1794 he was again called 
back to England on appoint- 
ment to the coloneley of the 
53rd Regiment. 

The next six years must 
surely have been to a man of 
Lake’s disposition the most un- 
satisfactory of his whole career. 
From 1796 to 1800 he was 
employed in Ireland, and in 
1797-98 it fell to his lot, as 
officiating Commander-in-Chief 
in that country, to direct the 
operations for the suppression 
of the unhappy rising in Wex- 
ford. Such a duty must ever 
be painful in the extreme to 
a chivalrous soldier, eager to 
bear arms against the foreign 
enemies of his country, but re- 
luctant to employ his troops 
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against an ill-armed and ill- 
disciplined rabble of fellow- 
countrymen; and while the 
work must have been peculiarly 
distasteful to a man of Lake’s 
humane disposition, the violent 
passions which were aroused in 
this struggle, and the horrible 
incidents which resulted there- 
from, necessitated a sternness 
in the repression of the re- 
bellion which was entirely 
foreign to his nature. There 
was little honour or glory to be 
won, but Lake at least had the 
satisfaction of feeling that the 
energy and determination of 
his measures resulted at Vine- 
gar Hill in bringing the seri- 
ous operations of the rebels to 
a termination as speedy and 
complete as was possible in 
all the circumstances of the 
case. The Wexford rising 
was followed a few weeks 
later by the French raid under 
Brigadier Humbert. Of this 
attempt, which for a few days 
was attended with alarming 
success, but in a little over a 
fortnight ended in inevitable 
failure, a complete and careful 
account was published in 1906 
by the military correspondent 
of ‘The Times,’ with the object 
of enforcing his arguments re- 
garding the vulnerability of 
Great Britain to over-sea 
invasion, Perhaps at this 
moment it more aptly teaches 
the danger of endeavouring to 
meet the attack of trained 
veterans with the raw levies 
of a citizen army. Nothing in 
all his unpleasant experiences 
in Ireland can have been more 
humiliating to Lake than the 
sight of the troops under his 
command fleeing from the field 
of Castlebar in uncontrollable 
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panic before the attack of the 
same soldiery which his guards- 
men at Lincelles had treated 
with contemptuous clemency as 
“little animals.” Humbert’s 
surrender on the 8th September 
1798 can hardly have removed 
from the mind of the British 
commander the bitter memory 
of what had gone before. 

Lake was now fifty-four 
years of age. As has been 
shown, he had had but scanty 
opportunities since his early 
youth of showing what ‘vere 
his qualities as a soldier, and 
although he had reached the 
rank of lieutenant-general, his 
brief command of the Guards 
Brigade in Belgium and the 
two years in Ireland had been 
his only experience of high ap- 
pointments in the field. But 
his opportunity of achieving 
distinction was approaching. 
At the end of the year 1800 
he was offered and accepted 
the great post of Commander- 
in-Chief in India. In January 
1801 he arrived in Calcutta, 
and, although long past the 
prime of life, he succeeded in 
the course of the next six 
years in earning a reputation 
for dauntless courage, tireless 
energy, and brilliant leader- 
ship, such as has seldom been 
equalled even in the glorious 
annals of the great army which 
he commanded. 

The year 1801 found India 
on the eve of the struggle 
between the British and the 
Mahrattas, which had long 
been inevitable. The chances 
of success on either side were 
not as easily calculated as 
might seem to-day to be 
the case. The superiority of 
European over any Oriental 
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soldiery was not yet in those 
days assumed as a common- 
place —a belief which after 
this war remained unshaken 
for just a century. Moreover, 
there was not the same dis- 
parity of training and arma- 
ment between the antagonists 
as was the case in subsequent 
Indian campaigns ; for Madhaji 
Sindhia, the chief of the Mah- 
ratta princes, foreseeing the 
coming struggle, and appre- 
ciating the superiority of 
European leadership, had em- 
ployed as many as 300 officers 
of various nationalities—mostly 
Frenchmen, whom the collapse 
of the power of France in 
India had thrown upon the 
world — to train his troops 
after European methods. The 
result was a force of three 
brigades, each nearly 10,000 
strong, recruited for the most 
part from the self-same dis- 
tricts of Rohilkhand and Oudh 
whence were obtained the 
sepoys of the British - Indian 
army, and trained to a stand- 
ard of excellence scarcely if 
at all inferior to the latter 
troops. True, the Mahratta 
forces lacked the stiffening of 
European corps which the 
British possessed; but on the 
other hand the whole British 
force in India amounted only 
to 2800 cavalry and 19,500 
infantry, and it was scattered 
throughout the three Presi- 
dencies. In the north, where 
the main struggle with Sindhia 
was fought, there were avail- 
able for the field army only 
three regiments of British 
cavalry and one battalion 
(the 76th Foot) of British in- 
fantry. But a fatal mistake 
was made by Sindhia at the 
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very outset of the war, and 
one which deprived his Euro- 
pean-trained force of much of 
its value, when, impelled by 
an Oriental distrust of the 
honour of his foreign officers, 
he dismissed many of them 
from his service before hos- 
tilities began, and almost all 
the remainder on the first 
reverse to his arms. 

The special qualities of 
General Lake rendered him 
well fitted for command in 
this struggle for supremacy 
in India. His biographer has 
shown how his earliest train- 
ing inspired in him an ad- 
miration for forward gallantry, 
and Colonel Pearse also argues 
that all the experience of his 
life had led him to believe in 
the attack rather than in de- 
fence. However this may be, 
it is certain that tactics of 
which a vigorous and even 
audacious offensive was the 
salient characteristic were con- 
genial to his nature. He knew 
no fear, and the presence of 
danger served only to steady 
his nerves and to calm his 
judgment. As Malleson wrote 
of him: “He could think more 
clearly under the roar of battle 
than in the calmness and quiet 
of his tent.” Moreover, he 
soon learned not only to be- 
lieve in his own troops, but to 
some extent to depreciate the 
resisting power of his enemy. 
Of the British-Indian regi- 
ments he wrote, after the 
battle outside Agra: “ From 
my observation this day, as 
well as on every other, it is 
impossible to do great things 
in a gallant and quick style 
without Europeans.” The same 
views applied with still greater 
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force to the Mahratta army, de- 
prived of the support of their 
European leaders; and it is 
no wonder, then, that, actu- 
ated by such belief, Lake 
hurled his small force un- 
dismayed against even the 
strongest positions of his ad- 
versaries. The way in which 
his gallant ten thousand— 
soon, alas! reduced to a much 
smaller total— answered the 
calls which he made upon their 
endurance and their steadfast- 
ness was beyond praise. Even 
when every allowance has been 
made for the superiority of 
leadership on the side of the 
British, it is impossible to read 
without amazement of the 
extraordinary feats of arms 
accomplished by Lake’s little 
army—at Aligarh, the first en- 
counter of the war, where the 
moral of the Mahrattas was 
still unshaken and the self- 
confidence of the British force 
not yet justified by events; at 
Delhi, where after a fatiguing 
march of eighteen miles Lake’s 
troops, hardly larger than a 
brigade, met and completely 
routed eighteen picked battal- 
ions of the enemy with a strong 
force of cavalry and 110 guns ; 
above all, at the crowning 
victory of Laswari. In this 
Homeric battle the British 
cavalry again and again dis- 
proved the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that mounted troops 
cannot successfully charge un- 
broken infantry. They rode 
through and through the Mah- 
ratta lines, and pinned them to 
their ground until the arrival 
of the infantry; while the latter, 
having marched no less than 
sixty-five miles in forty-eight 
hours, arrived so full of ardour 
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that after a brief halt they 
flung themselves upon the foe, 
nor rested until the so-called 
“invincible” battalions of 
Sindhia’s army were in head- 
long flight, leaving all their 
guns and baggage and 2000 
prisoners in the hands of the 
victors, and several thousands 
of dead and wounded on the 
blood-stained field. Achieve- 
ments such as these can only 
be performed by splendid troops 
magnificently led, and it was 
the good fortune of Lake’s 
gallant army to be commanded 
by one who had the rare genius 
of getting the very best out of 
his men. He was not only a 
fighting general—he was also, 
as Colonel Pearse says, a born 
leader of men; and he was 
able by his successes and by 
his own personality to inspire 
an enthusiasm which not even 
such reverses as that of Mon- 
son’s retreat could serve to 
abate. 

All the greater, then, is the 
pity that Lake by his own 
action should have broken the 
spell which he had wrought, 
and should have dimmed the 
lustre of a fame which bade fair 
to be unsurpassed in Indian 
history. Colonel Pearse laments 
the fact that his hero should 
be remembered—if at all—by 
his failure to capture Bhartpur 
rather than by his long succes- 
sion of victories in the field. 
But regrettable as this is, it is 
the not-unmerited comment of 
posterity on a failure resulting 
rather from lack of prudence 
than from lack of means. All 
that Lake’s biographer says is 
true as to the apparent inade- 
quacy of the force at the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s disposal for 
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the assault of Bhartpur, but if 
inadequate numbers alone had 
decided the event, the British 
would never have won at Delhi 
or at Laswari. The high moral 
of the troops outweighed dis- 
parity in numbers; their en- 
thusiasm was such as to render 
them capable of facing greater 
odds than were represented by 
the battlements of Bhartpur 
and the ill-disciplined multi- 
tude which garrisoned them. 
This fact was _ sufficiently 
proved by the cheerfulness 
with which they endured the 
fearful losses of the repeated 
assaults. The cause of the 
failure was not any shortcom- 
ings of the troops, but solely 
the want of proper forethought 
and preparation on the part of 
the British general. It may 
be admitted that Lake’s unin- 
terrupted successes up to this 
point excused, if they did not 
justify, his confidence that no 
odds or difficulties were so 
great but that a bold attack 
by the troops at his disposal 
would overcome them. But 
though such a belief may ex- 
plain the rashness of the first 
assault, and even—if we strain 
a@ point—the renewed incau- 
tion of the second attempt, 
nothing can exonerate Lake 
from blame for the repetition 
of similar errors again on 
the third occasion, when (as 
Colonel Pearse writes) “a fatal 
want of care regarding details 
marred the design,” or at the 
fourth and last assault, when 
the hardly-tried troops were 
simply thrown against the 
ramparts in broad daylight 
and amid circumstances which 
precluded the possibility of 
success. General Lake in 
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two months before Bhartpur 
almost broke the heart of a 
force as gallant and _ high- 
spirited as any that ever 
fought, and if his failure there 
is remembered against him he 
had no one but himself to 
blame. Nor should the con- 
sequences of that failure be 
forgotten. It was not merely 
a temporary check, which was 
retrieved by the subsequent 
submission of the Rajah of 
Bhartpur. As has been written 
of Chilianwala, “A drawn 
battle in India is a defeat 
of the Paramount Power,” 
and the memory of Bhartpur 
served to depreciate British 
prestige for a quarter of a 
century 

Though, however, we may 
be disposed to think that the 
pardonable partiality of a bio- 
grapher has caused Colonel 
Pearse to deal a little kindly 
with Lake’s shortcomings, all 
will cordially agree with the 
author’s appreciation of the 
fine qualities of his hero. No 
one can read unmoved the 
eulogy of Lake which was 
written by the illustrious and 
noble-minded Wellesley :— 


“His masterly operations, his un- 
exampled alacrity and honourable 
zeal, the judgment, skill, and prompt- 
itude of decision which he has mani- 
fested in every crisis of difficulty or 
danger, combined with his irresistible 
spirit of enterprise and courage, en- 
title him to the gratitude and admira- 
tion of every loyal British subject, 
and of every heart and mind which 
can feel for the honour, or can under- 
stand the interests, of the British 
Empire.” 


Well may Colonel Pearse add: 
“Commanders of the type of 
Lake may make mistakes, but 
they win victories, and their 
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value to the countries that 
gave them birth is inestim- 
able.” 

If Colonel Pearse’s book 
served only to rescue from 
oblivion the memory of s0 
gallant a soldier as General 
Lake it would be deservedly 
welcome, but it does much 
more than this. It gives a 
picture of camp life in India a 
hundred years ago which is 
as interesting as it is instruct- 
ive, and its pages are full of 
passing notes about those long- 
forgotten warriors who re- 
sponded so eagerly to the 
enthusiastic leading of their 
chief. They were a _hard- 
living, hard-drinking, and hard- 
fighting set, but they never 
hesitated to risk their lives 
for the flag under which they 
served, they were ready to face 
odds which would appal the 
average soldier of a less hardy 
age, and they were such men 
as make an empire. And the 
regiments of which Lake’s gal- 
lant ten thousand were com- 
posed, they, too, are deserving 
of something more than passing 
notice. The solitary battalion 
of British infantry, the old 76th, 
was by the end of the war 
practically annihilated as a 
fighting force, having lost 36 
officers and 810 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men killed 
and wounded, and which went 
home shortly afterwards with 
hardly an unwounded man in 
its ranks, and only two sur- 
vivors of the original soldiers 
who had sailed for India under 
its colours. This fine regiment, 
so justly eulogised by Lake as 
“a handful of heroes,” still 
adorns the British Army List 
as the 2nd Battalion West- 











Riding Regiment. Of the cav- 
alry regiments one only, the 
8th Hussars, which charged 
through the Mahratta lines at 
Laswari, has survived subse- 
quent changes and reductions 
in the army ; and of the native 
infantry of Lake’s original field- 
force all but three battalions 
disappeared in the great Mutiny 
of 1857. One of these three, 
the 2nd Queen’s Own Rajput 
Light Infantry, still bears a 
special regimental colour, in- 
scribed with the words “ Lake 
and Victory,” to commemorate 
their prowess at Delhi; the 
two others are the Ist Brah- 
mans and the 4th Prince Albert 
Victor’s Rajputs. Later in the 
war the present 3rd Brahmans 
and 5th Light Infantry joined 
the army, and the latter (not 
the 1st Brahmans as stated 
by Colonel Pearse) had _ its 
baptism of fire in Monson’s 
disastrous retreat. All these 
corps, as well as Skinner’s 
Horse, now the 1st Lancers, 
which did such good service 
against Holkar and Amir Khan, 
and the Bengal European Regi- 
ment, now the Ist Battalion of 
the Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
which distinguished itself by 
its heroic efforts at Bhartpur, 
hold the battles of the Mahratta 
War among their most worthy 
records, and in all of them the 
name of Gerard, Viscount Lake, 
is kept in cherished remem- 
brance. It is well that in this 
year, which is the centenary 
of his death, others of his 
countrymen should be reminded 
of his fame, and should read 
anew in the pages of Colonel 
Pearse’s vivid narrative the 
story of the victories which he 
won for England. 
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JOHN BREMIKIN’S TALE. 


Otp John Bremikin sat 
basking in the sun, smoking 
his pipe and enjoying the rest 
of a peaceful Sabbath morning 
in spring. He was a brown- 
faced old man, with shaggy 
eyebrows that overhung and 
intensified the blackness of his 
fiery old eyes; he had a mas- 
terful hook-nose, and a great 
bushy snowy beard that seemed 
to be modelled on the lines of 
those that adorn the Patriarchs 
in old picture-Bibles; and per- 
haps he himself was not unlike 
those Patriarchs, for he not 
only lived by tillage, but was 
also the father of many sons, 
and in his youth he had fought 
with and smitten the Hittites 
hip and thigh,—always under- 
standing that the Hittites were 
represented in these latter days 
by Napoleon and his armies. 

But Napoleon had vanished 
from the scene these many 
years, and his armies were now 
represented by a few old men 
like John Bremikin. Only on 
Sundays had John time to think 
of the stirring past, the other 
six days of the week being fully 
occupied in the cultivation of 
the red earth of Devon. 

What a peaceful scene it was 
on that morning in May: prim- 
roses flooded the low bank that 
bounded his garden, and beyond, 
the steep slopes shelving to the 
cliffs were golden with a blaze 
of gorse. Beyond them again 
lay the sea, a blue placid sea, 
lying gently and slumberously 
between the wide - embracing 
arms of Baggy Point and Hart- 





land, a sea that stretched all 
the way to America, with only 
Lundy, dimly showing out of 
the soft haze, as a stepping- 
stone from Devon to the New 
World. Here and there a boat 
from Appledore glided slowly 
on its bosom, and away far 
out a great ship was hastening 
home to Bristol under a white 
cloud of canvas. 

Old Bremikin, blowing puffs 
of blue smoke, stretched his legs 
and listened contentedly to the 
distant sound of the bells of 
Northam Church and to the 
hum of the bees that were rob- 
bing his sweet-williams and 
investigating the hidden trea- 
sures of the honeysuckle which 
clung in masses to the walls of 
his thatched cottage. It was 
so that I found him, and having 
proudly announced to him that 
I had been gazetted ensign in his 
own old regiment, the —th, old 
Bremikin waxed reminiscent 
and told me this tale. I will 
not try to transcribe it in the 
fine West-country accent with 
which it was related, for old 
Bremikin’s Doric was of the 
broadest. 


Well, Master Charles, I’m 
proper glad of that, for I served 
a wonderful power of years in 
the —th, and though I’ve seen 
more soldiers than most folk, 
I do declare that is the best 
regiment in the world. Slow 
marchers, some said; yes, but 
uncommon sure, and we were 
never late if there was going 
to be any fighting, or if we were 
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late they took care to put off 
the fighting till we came. But 
it was only a chance that I 
enlisted, for I suppose if my 
girl over to Bucks Mills hadn’t 
run off with a seafaring man 
I’d never have been a soldier. 
But those Bucks Mills folk, 
Braunds and the like, they’ve 
got Spanish blood in their veins, 
and soaren ’talwaysaccountable 
for their actions, more’s the pity. 
However, there it was,and I had 
a sore heart, or thought I had, 
so a few weeks later when a 
chance came I enlisted. I re- 
member I was over to Northam 
that day, and suddenly all the 
children went running up the 
street to where some red coats 
showed at the top, at the corner 
where the road from Bideford 
comes into the village. Then 
there was the rattle of a drum 
and the squeak of a fife, and 
down comes a recruiting ser- 
geant with a fifer and drummer 
in front of him: only boys they 
were, but they were that proud 
of themselves that they thought 
themselves as big as the ser- 
geant, and he was no small 
man. The sergeant saw me 
staring, and he says to me— 
(Lord! I remember as if it was 
yesterday) — “Now then, my 
lad, aren’t you for having a 
scrap with Boney? You are 
the sort of boy Lord Wellington 
wants.” And with that he 
puts the shilling in my hand 
and tells me I ama soldier. I 
remember feeling stupid-like, 
but the sergeant clapped me on 
the back, and the little drummer 
began to laugh, till he got a 
clip on the ear that sent him 
back to his drumming with a 
will. 
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That’s how I became a sol- 
dier, and it was not so long 
afterwards that I got my 
baptism of fire at Salamanca 
—not the great battle, but at 
the taking of the town about 
a fortnight earlier. Between 
that and the battle there was 
a lot of marching. First we 
drove the French back to the 
Douro river, and then they 
drove us back to Salamanca— 
I did not rightly understand 
why at the time, for there was 
no fighting not to speak of, 
though on one day I remember 
the two armies were only a 
few hundred yards apart, both 
marching like blazes in the 
same direction. That was a 
queer march, but we were that 
dog-tired that I don’t remem- 
ber much about it, except that 
a French sutler-woman, a 
regular hussy, came more than 
half-way over to us and kissed 
her hand, and Bill Davey he 
called out, “Come over here, 
my dear, and I’ll cuddle you 
proper; not like them Frenchies 
does;” and Sergeant Brewer, 
who came from the same place, 
told Davey he’d tell his wife 
as soon as ever he got back 
to Barum, and that made us 
laugh, and Bill Davey got red 
in the face. 

But I was going to tell you 
about what happened to me at 
Salamanca, in the battle. I 
had been under fire the first 
time we got there, but I was 
still pretty fresh to it, and on 
the morning of the battle, 
which will be fifty years gone 
come July, I had a funny feel- 
ing in the pit of the stomach. 
I was not, so to say, frightened, 
but had that queer feeling 
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which I always had at a wrest- 
ling-match, and it’s not com- 
fortable. You'll have it some 
day, Master Charles, or some- 
thing akin to it, and then 
you'll say a prayer hurried 
like, even if you've not said one 
for years and years. There’s 
many men like that; they 
don’t put no stock on prayer 
as a rule, but when the pinch 
comes it’s surprising what a 
lot they’ll pray. I remember 
Harry Gaydon at Salamanca. 
He was a hard-swearing, foul- 
mouthed man, and would 
sooner curse your eyes than 
bless your soul any day, and 
he was always up to any 
devilry that came to hand. He 
was my right-hand man, and 
as we got the order to advance, 
I heard him mutter low to 
himself, “Oh, God, if I’ve got 
to have it, let me have it quick 
and sharp through the head, 
and not a bayonet in thea 
belly.” His eyes were bulging 
out of his head as we advanced, 
and when we charged I heard 
him swearing, and then he said, 
“Oh, God, forgive me for 
swearing and let it be a bullet 
in the head,” and with that he 
bayonetted a French sergeant, 
and was advancing on an 
officer when the officer whipped 
out his pistol and shot him 
through the forehead. And I 
thought to myself that prayer 
is a pretty useful thing after 
all, and then I had no more 
time to think, as we were at it 
hammer and tongs. 

There was no time for any- 
thing but killing. I don’t 
think any one tried to parry ; 
it was clubbing with the butt 
and poking with the bayonet, 
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and the man who was quickest 
at it went on, and the man 
who was slowest was laid out. 
First the French would give 
way, and then they would come 
on again, and it would be our 
turn to be pushed back, and 
then we would have the ad- 
vantage once more. But I had 
no time to think who was 
going to win, and we were too 
busy to look round and see 
what was going on elsewhere, 
I remember thinking how cruel 
tight my stock was, and I tried 
once to put up my hand and 
wrench it loose, but a French- 
man, with his face all bloody, 
came at me: I suppose he was 
a pioneer, for he had a great 
beard and was swinging an 
axe, but when he raised it to 
give mea clout I got my bay- 
onet through his body, and he 
fell in a sort of loose heap, 
and the axe clattered on some 
stones. 

It was somewhere about then 
that there was a sort of stand- 
easy without any word of com- 
mand: both sides seemed to 
stop quite suddenly, and there 
we were leaning on our mus- 
kets and panting and glaring 
at each other. We must have 
drawn off from each other a 
few yards, for there was a bit 
of space between us, and we 
were all so tired and out of 
breath that we could not lift 
a finger. My throat was 
parched with thirst and my 
mouth felt hot and sticky, but 
when I put up my hand to 
wipe my lips I saw it was all 
bloody, so I started to do it 
with my sleeve, but that was 
all over blood too, and then I 
saw that those of us that were 
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unwounded were as bloody as 
any of the wounded and dead. 
The groans and cries of the 
poor fellows that lay about the 
ground were something horrid, 
but yet one did not feel any 
pity at the time: I suppose we 
were hardened for the time by 
all we had done and seen, 
—anyway, no one took any 
notice. 

All of a sudden there was a 
hullabaloo on our right, and 
along comes a great horse gal- 
loping as hard as ever he 
could: on his back was a man 
of the German Hussars, who 
had both hands to his face, 
which was streaming with 
blood ; he was wounded in the 
side too, and he had dropped 
the reins and was rocking and 
lurching in the saddle so that it 
was wonderful that he did not 
fall off. You could see he was 
mortal bad and he hadn’t any 
arms, but as his horse took 
him along the gap between us 
and the French, out jumps a 
French soldier and lets fly at 
him with his musket, rolling 
him off his horse. I can see 
that French chap now ; he was 
a tall man with a long mous- 
tache and he only had but one 
eye. Well, I don’t know why 
we should have felt sorry for 
that German, even though he 
was on our side, when we had 
not felt any particular pity for 
our own chaps that were 
wounded ; but however that 
was, there was a regular yell 
all down the line of what was 
left of us. Corporal Westaway 
who had my section, the ser- 
geant having been killed, calls 
out, “Come on, chaps, give 
em Hell for that!” and he 
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jumps forward on to the 
Frenchman who had killed the 
Hussar, and we were all after 
him. The Frenchman just 
saw him in time, and he got 
Westaway in the neck with his 
bayonet, but some one else 
laid him out a moment later. 
Then we were at it again: we 
kept pressing them back and 
back very slowly, but still 
pretty steady, and I found my- 
self up against a French officer 
who had a cross on his chest 
with a red ribbon. That caught 
my eye and I lunged at it, but 
I don’t know if I got home on 
him—for the next thing I 
knew was that I was lying on 
the ground and that it was 
night. 

I had a mortal pain in my 
head, and when I put my hand 
up to feel it I felt my hair was 
ail clotted and sticky over a 
bit of a wound. But it was 
not that that I minded, it was 
the thirst which was something 
cruel. I can’t explain what it 
felt like, but it was worse than 
anything I’ve ever had before 
or since. Nowadays when I’m 
working and think I’m thirsty, 
I says to myself, “ What about 
Salamanca night?” and then 
I feels quite fresh again, and 
gives over looking at the bottle 
of cider resting in my coat 
pocket. 

I lay there for a terrible 
long time, so it seemed, looking 
at the stars which were very 
bright, and then I remembered 
why I was there, though I did 
not know who had struck me. 
The whole ground, so far as I 
could see in the dark, was 
covered with men lying about, 
but I did not know whether 
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they was dead or only wounded, 
except when some fellow yelled: 
how he did yell, that chap! 
He kept on shouting every 
few minutes, and I was that 
annoyed by the noise he made 
that I forgot to be sorry for 
him, though it was clear he 
must be hurt mortal bad to 
make a row like that. 
Presently, the next man to 
me, whom I had taken for a 
corpse, began to move and let 
a groan or two. Then he lifted 
his head and looked round, and 
I could see by his woollen 
epaulettes he was a French 
private. It was pretty dark, 
but presently I could see him 
smiling at me, so, not knowing 
his language, I pointed at my 
mouth to show I was thirsty. 
He fumbled about in his knap- 
sack and I thought he was 
going to bring out something 
to drink, but at last after feel- 
ing about he hands me a piece 
of black bread. I shook my 
head, and he says something in 
French and puts it back. Then 
he crawled over to another 
man who was lying on his 
back near by, and he turned 
him over on his face, and with 
a bit of a cry he showed me a 
canteen slung to the chap’s 
belts: he had that canteen off 
in a trice, and there we were, 
French and English, drinking 
some sort of wine and grinning 
at each other like two dumb 
monkeys. After that I thought 
it was my turn to do some- 
thing, and I pulled out a pipe 
and tobacco and the Frenchy 
gave another little cry like 
when he had found the can- 
teen, and soon we were sucking 
alternate at the pipe. 
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Meantime I knew no more 
than the babe unborn who had 
won the battle, or whether I 
was fFrenchy’s prisoner or 
Frenchy mine, for I thought 
to myself that if Boney’s men 
had won then I was for a 
French prison, while if Lord 
Wellington had given them 
another knock then Frenchy 
was likely to have a spell on 
Dartmoor. This somehow wor- 
ried me more than the thought 
of being a prisoner of war in 
France, for I had taken a sort 
of fancy to the Frenchman, 
who for all his being French 
drank and smoked as fair as 
any one could wish: besides, I 
owed him a good turn, he hav- 
ing found that canteen, for 
being only a young soldier it 
had not occurred to me to look 
for what I wanted on other 
people’s bodies. 

All this time the chap in 
the distance was hollering at 
intervals, and Frenchy smiles 
at me and says, “Anglais.” I 
understood that much of his 
language, and shook my head 
at him, and says, “ No, he’s a 
Francais,” and at that Frenchy 
gives something between a 
laugh and a groan, and says, 
“Espagnol.” That means 
Spaniard; so as it seemed 
likely enough, we let it rest 
at that. After that, what 
with the knock on my head, 
and being dog-tired, and the 
wine perhaps being stronger 
than I had thought for, I 
dozed off, and as I got drowsy 
I felt Frenchy gently take the 
pipe from my hand, and then 
I had a lot of dreams, mostly 
nightmares. 

I don’t know how long that 
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lasted, but presently I was 
woke by feeling a gentle poke 
in the ribs, and as I opened 
my eyes Frenchy put his hand 
on my mouth and says hush, 
or words to that effect in 
French. The moon had risen, 
and we could see a bit farther 
now over the ground, and 
Frenchy was pointing at a chap 
who was bending over one of 
the wounded. 

“That’s good,” I thought to 
myself; ‘‘here’s a bit of help 
coming at last,” and I was just 
going to holler to the chap 
when Frenchy says, ‘“ Hush! 
hush!” looking that scared 
that I wondered if he was off 
his head. Meanwhile the kind 
man was moving over to an- 
other soldier, and I could see 
there were more of his sort 
about, for there were quite a 
number of men, and women 
too, going from one man to 
another and helping them or 
giving them a drink. And the 
poor fellows all seemed to rest 
easy after the monks and nuns, 
as I thought them, had paid 
them a visit. The man who 
had been shouting all the 
night was still hollering at in- 
tervals, but presently he gave 
a nasty sort of gurgling 
shriek and then he lay quiet, 
and I could have blessed the 
kind souls, if it was only 
for stopping his yells, which 
went through my head like 
bradawls. 

Frenchy lay very quiet, fol- 
lowing the people about with 
his eyes, and he did not seem 
to mind their getting farther 
away from us. I did, though, 
and I sat up to call out to 
them, but Frenchy put his 
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hand on my mouth so tight 
that I could not get a word 
out, and I was so angry with 
him that I nearly hit him. It 
was clear he was frightened, 
and he kept drawing his hand 
across his throat, meaning I 
would have my throat cut 
if I called out; so I said, 
“ That’s nonsense, Frenchy, for 
monks and nuns is so good to 
one sort as to another, and 
they’ll tie up that shoulder of 
yours all nice and comfort- 
able.” But of course he couldn’t 
understand English, and I was 
getting that fond of him that 
I did not like to go against 
him, and, besides, I thought 
morning must be coming soon, 
and then help would come fast 
enough. Well, they was all 
moving away farther and 
farther from us, and my heart 
did sink a bit in spite of my 
trying to comfort myself by 
saying daylight would soon 
be here; but all the time I 
could see Frenchy was looking 
pleaseder and pleaseder at the 
way things was going. Pres- 
ently, however, one chap began 
to move our way, and he came 
towards us slow and sure, 
stooping over a man here and 
turning over another nice and 
comfortable there, and all the 
time Frenchy was watching 
him, and watching him as 
though his heart was in his 
mouth, which I’ve no doubt it 
was. He made signs to me to 
lie quiet, and lie quiet I did, 
watching the good kind man 
doing his work, and my heart 
got warm in me as I thought 
of how he had left his nice 
comfortable bed in Salamanca 
to come out and help a lot of 
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strangers, who were after all 
no friends of his. 

At last he got pretty close 
to me, and I sat up and called 
to him: he was stooping over 
@ man, and when I called he 
jumped up sudden and stood 
quite still looking at me. The 
moonlight shone on his face, 
and he did not look pretty, 
for it was all yellow, except 
where he had a smear of blood 
over his cheek. But, after all, 
what’s looks, I thought, when 
the heart is in the right place? 
Well, there he stood looking at 
one almost as though he was 
frightened, and I calls out, 
“ Amigo,” which is Spanish 
for friend, and a useful word 
in those times: with that he 
gives a smile, and I could see 
his teeth quite clear as the 
moonlight shone on them, and 
they looked all jagged, but 
again I thinks it’s no matter 
if he ain’t a beauty so long as 
he is such a good man. 

“Tt’s all right, Frenchy,” I 
says, “he is coming over to 
us ;” and the monk chap, who 
was advancing, halted and 
looked round. I turned to 
Frenchy, but he was lying 
back quite still, with his eyes 
shut, or pretending to have 
them shut, for I thought I 
could see that one of them was 
just a chink open. I gives a 
laugh, and calls out “ Amigo” 
again, and the chap, after hav- 
ing another look round, began 
to come on, and he was smiling 
at me beautiful, as I thought. 
Still I could not admire him, 
for his sallow face and his 
jagged teeth looked horrid, 
and I thought to myself he’d 
be clapped into Exeter Jail on 
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the strength of his face alone 
if he was to be seen anywhere 
in Devon. 

When he got to within ten 
yards he stopped again, and he 
looks at me hard, and his eye 
fell on Frenchy, who lay pre- 
cious quiet with his eyes shut 
as though he were dead: the 
smiling man did not seem to 
be pleased with me, for he 
began to walk round me, staring 
and staring, but he kept on 
smiling all the time, and I kept 
on saying, “Amigo, Amigo,” 
so as to make him see it was 
all right. Presently he got 
round to my rear, me twisting 
my head to look at him, when 
suddenly he whips out a great 
knife and begins to advance 
slowly on me. I began to think 
that this was funny, and was 
feeling a bit uneasy, for he kept 
blinking his eyes, and his ugly 
smile kept coming and going 
and coming and going with 
quick jerks, as though he had 
to pull his lips to make them 
smile at all. Then I got fairly 
cold, for he had a real devil’s 
face; but I had no more time 
to think, for all at once he ran 
in on me with his big knife 
lifted and showing kind of blue 
in the moonlight, when with a 
yell up jumped Frenchy and 
landed him a kick in the belly 
that doubled him up on the 
ground gasping. With that 
Frenchy fell on him like a 
tiger, tore his knife away, and 
began pounding him in the 
face. I knew now what the 
chap was, and I crawled over 
to them to lend Frenchy a 
hand: he made signs for me to 
undo my belts, and when I had 
got them off we started to tie 
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up the Spaniard, who was still 
gasping and groaning. We 
soon had him safe, and Frenchy 
jabbered at him half in Spanish, 
half in his own lingo, and all 
the time the Spaniard was 
looking uglier and uglier, for 
his face showed quite green 
now with fear, except where 
Frenchy had been pounding 
him, and that was a blotchy red. 

Then Frenchy emptied his 
pockets and a great wallet that 
he was carrying, and you never 
saw such a collection of gold 
epaulettes, crosses, watches, 
money, rings, anything of 
value. That devil had been 
round killing the wounded and 
then robbing them as well as 
the dead, and all the time I 
thought he and his friends 
were monks and nuns helping 
the poor fellows! 

Frenchy, he grinned and 
chattered to me, and I says, 
“Shake hands, Frenchy, you 
have saved my life.” And with 
that we shook hands hearty, 
and then we began to smoke 
again. I don’t know what 
Frenchy was thinking of, but I 
was wondering how long this 
sort of thing was going to last, 
and what we were to do with 
the Spaniard, who was looking 
far from pretty. But at last, 
to cut a long story short, we 
heard shooting and yells in the 
distance, and then a provost 
and his party came along after 
those other marauders. Our 
prisoner screamed out to his 
friends as they passed, but they 
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had no time to attend to him, 
and, besides, Frenchy hit him 
in the mouth, and called him 
bad names in French. And 
then the provost came up to 
us, and I don’t remember being 
at all surprised that he was 
English, and I told him the 
story, and he looks at Frenchy 
with a smile, and speaks to him 
in French, and Frenchy laughed 
and answered. Then the pro- 
vost called out, pointing to the 
Spaniard, “Take him away, 
Sergeant Thompson”; and a 
couple of men hoisted him up, 
for he was paralysed proper 
with fear, and in two minutes 
he was shot, and I shall never 
forget the way he yelled and 
cried for mercy. It was 
horrible. 

The provost told off some of 
his men to get me and Frenchy 
into Salamanca, and we lay 
together in the hospital till I 
was discharged and sent back 
to the regiment. I remember 
Frenchy threw his arms round 
my neck and kissed me, and 
his eyes were full of tears, for 
we had got proper friends, and 
I was cruel sorry to leave him. 
I never saw him after that, 
and to this day I don’t know 
what his name was. 

Well, Master Charles, that’s 
what I saw of the biggest 
battle the regiment was ever 
in, and with these new-fangled 
rifles and guns I don’t think 
you are likely to see anything 
quite like it. 


ULMvs, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT PORT ARTHUR. 


In St Petersburg, on Feb- 
ruary 20th, the curtain finally 
fell on the drama of Port 
Arthur. General Stéssel, the 
senior officer within the fort- 
ress, aide-de-camp to the Czar, 
decorated by the German 
Emperor, was sentenced to 
death by court-martial. The 
indictment which this court 
proved should have made cap- 
ital punishment a welcome 
issue. By special clemency 
of the Czar the sentence 
was commuted to ten years’ 
imprisonment in a fortress, 
with loss of rank and mili- 
tary service. Surely to any 
man who possessed the first 
instinct of a soldier the orig- 
inal sentence would have been 
preferable. Few of us can 
forget the mixed feelings with 
which we read of the fearful 
sacrifices made both by be- 
leaguers and beleaguered dur- 
ing the closing chapters of Port 
Arthur’s Russian history. It 
was almost with a sigh of 
relief that we heard the news 
that the fortress, reduced, as 
we imagined, by privation and 
desperate defence to its last 
gasp, had been spared the 
awful penalty of final reduc- 
tion at the point of the bay- 
onet. Although our official 
sympathies were with the 
besiegers, yet the graphic nar- 
ratives of the defence of 203 
Metre Hill, of Erh-lung-shan, 
and Kuropatkin’s Lunette, 


stirred in us an admiration for 
the Russian defenders as great 
as that we felt for their heroic 
enemy. In the satisfaction 
that the peasant moujik had 
been spared the final horrors 
of reduction by storm, we 
almost endorsed the hasty de- 
cision of the German Emperor 
to decorate victor and van- 
quished alike. Our allies, as 
is their national custom, said 
little; and it was not until 
the reports of independent 
Englishmen who had visited 
the reduced stronghold began 
to reach this country that 
we realised, in the first place, 
the full fighting capacity of 
the Russian mowik, and in 
the second, the extraordinary 
circumstances which had led 
to the sacrifices they had made 
being almost in vain. There 
were no Englishmen with the 
besieged. But from the reports 
of such Englishmen who were 
privileged to accompany the 
Japanese we were able to 
arrive at some inkling of the 
extraordinary state of affairs 
that had existed in the for- 
tress throughout the siege. 

Mr Ashmead-Bartlett,' who, 
in the opinion of many experts, 
has written the best narrative 
of the leaguer of Port Arthur, 
makes the following suggestive 
comment :— 


“Nothing was more remarkable in 
the whole course of the war than the 
sudden revulsion of feeling against 
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General Stoessel and his garrison 
which followed the surrender of Port 
Arthur. A week before the capitu- 
lation, and indeed for many months 
previous to it, the General was hailed 
as the one hero Russia had produced 
in the struggle, and his army as the 
one body of men who had proved 
that Russia still possessed her old 
type of soldier. . . . This feeling sud- 
denly changed. General Stoessel, in 
the opinion of many, fell sadly from 
his high estate ; his garrison, even if 
justice were done to the stubborn 
courage of the infantry, was no 
longer regarded as that band of 
heroes who were to go down to 
history in a halo of glory. What 
was the reason for this sudden 
change? Was it justified by what 
has come to light since the surrender, 
or was it the tendency to detract so 
often manifested by those who criti- 
cise from a distance, and who have 
not participated in great events? .. . 
It is to be feared, however, that his- 
tory will confirm with no uncertain 
voice the verdict pronounced... .” 


But although the majority 
of soldiers anticipated that 
there would be certain dis- 
closures with regard to the 
conduct of the defence, con- 
tributing as it had to the 
total annihilation of Russia 
as a naval Power, yet few 
will have been prepared for 
the extraordinary disclosures 
contained in the recently pub- 
lished volume which is the 
subject of this review.’ 

It is a translation of a 
record of life within the for- 
tress by M. Nojine, an accred- 
ited Russian correspondent 
who undoubtedly was in close 
touch with the authorities. 
We understand from the pref- 
ace that the original text of 
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the narrative has been much 
abridged, in order to evade 
some of the vitriolic phrase- 
ology of many of M. Nojine’s 
strictures. There is not, how- 
ever, the smallest attempt in 
this volume to disguise the 
fact that the author was a 
partisan. If it had not been 
for the court-martial in St 
Petersburg, we might have 
been inclined to have left M. 
Nojine’s work alone, for the 
whole volume is just a sweep- 
ing condemnation of Stéssel 
and his immediate favourites, 
and the language used is 80 
vehement, and the statements 
of suggested infamy so out- 
rageous, that they would have 
been past belief. The trans- 
lators of the book and their 
publishers therefore did well 
to wait the decision of the 
St Petersburg court-martial, 
for the finding of that court 
relieves the author of much 
of the suspicion with which 
his charges against the com- 
manding officer would have 
been received. The indict- 
ment on which General Stés- 
sel and his immediate sub- 
ordinates were arraigned is 
almost a replica of the charges 
contained in M. Nojine’s work. 
Consequently, the sentence of 
the court has placed a certain 
seal of accuracy upon the 
narrative which we are about 
to examine. 

It is possible that the his- 
torian of the future will forgive 
Stéssel. He will not, as was 
the author of ‘The Truth about 
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Port Arthur,’ be concerned 
with personalities, and Stéssel 
is only a fair example of the 
system which has undermined 
the whole state of Russia. 
Stéssel is but an ignorant pro- 
duct of the bureaucracy which 
has wellnigh wrecked the Em- 
pire of the Great White Czar. 
In the past his services to the 
State had been of the kind 
which any ignorant man could 
have performed, provided he 
was sufficiently loaded with 
the autocratic authority of St 
Petersburg. Russia does not 
stand alone in the production 
of this type of soldier. We 
have suffered from the same 
system ourselves. Such mili- 
tary reputation as Stéssel pos- 
sessed had been obtained in the 
expansion of Russia in the Far 
East. He had commanded co- 
horts of trained conscripts, who 
had driven hapless Chinamen 
before them on every occasion. 
His professional successes had 
called for no greater mental 
distinction than a certain fund 
of energy qualified with heart- 
less brutality. Accustomed to 
dictate to the survivors of 
the hapless wretches he 
had massacred and conquered, 
he had, with the mental 
alacrity of all ignorant and 
small-minded men, arrived at 
an undue estimate of his own 
powers and importance. Apart 
from this, he had largely de- 
veloped, as the narrative clearly 
shows, that peculiar cunning 
which in the Slav is the most 
Oriental of their characteristics. 
Vain, avaricious, self-assertive, 
pompous, ignorant, and pig- 
headed, he had not a single 
quality which fitted him for 
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the trust which was confided 
in him. After reading the ex- 
tracts from the orders which 
this man issued to the garri- 
son, it is impossible to conceive 
how so mean-minded a being 
ever rose to a chief command in 
any army. Therefore it will 
be our business not to con- 
demn the individual, but the 
system. 

The inner working of the 
Russian General Staff at all 
times is intricate, but its de- 
cisions in the matter of ap- 
pointments are so far qualified 
by the personal favour of the 
Czar, or that of his active lieu- 
tenants, that even the most 
sagacious recommendations run 
the chance of being annulled 
by Court favouritism. To take 
the case of Stéssel. At the 
outbreak of war he was the 
Commandant of the fortress, 
When Admiral Alexeieff visited 
Port Arthur after the outbreak 
of war he realised the hope- 
less depression, want of pre- 
paration, and lack of adequate 
control existing within the 
fortress. He determined that 
Stéssel was not the man for 
the chief command. And here 
the weakness of the whole sys- 
tem is laid bare. Although on 
February 25 General Smirnoff, 
then in garrison at Warsaw, 
was appointed to command 
the fortress, shuffling was 
indulged in to save the 
face of the Siberian favour- 
ite he was to supersede. In- 
stead of finding some appoint- 
ment that would have rendered 
Stdssel’s baneful executive in- 
nocuous, he was appointed to 
command the 3rd Siberian 
Army Corps. On March 17 
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Smirnoff arrived and took over 
his command, but Stdéssel, on 
the pretext that he had had 
no orders to join his new com- 
mand, though he had issued 
his farewell order, remained in 
Port Arthur. Although his 
direct command of the fortress 
ceased, yet by virtue of his 
seniority he refused to relin- 
quish control, and, actuated by 
a small-minded desire to as- 
sert his lost authority, appears 
with great consistency to have 
done his best to upset every 
arrangement which Smirnoff 


attempted. 
Of the wire-pulling he en- 
gaged in after March 17 


there is no record, but he was 
able to issue on March 27 
the astounding statement that 
instead of joining the Army 
Corps to which he had been 
appointed, it was the imperial 
wish that he would assume 
temporary command of the 
land forces in the Kwan-tung 
district. These orders distinctly 
made the Commandant of the 
fortress subordinate to his 
wishes. But the most curious 
development of the whole story, 
and the one which was ulti- 
mately to prove fatal to the 
Russian interests, was the fact 
that Stdssel had apparently 
made up his mind to stay in 
Port Arthur. For it appears 
that after Kuropatkin visited 
the fortress in his capacity as 
Commander -in-Chief of the 
Russian Army in the Field, 
he was so enlightened by what 
he saw of the man’s incapacity 
that he sent Stéssel a tele- 
gram, which the latter received 
on June 18, instructing him 
to forthwith hand over the 
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command of the fortress to 
Smirnoff and to leave Port 
Arthur in a cruiser. This 
order, however, had reached 
Stéssel after the loss of the 
Nanshan and Kuensan posi- 
tions. It is right to surmise, 
therefore, that Kuropatkin re- 
alised, once the Field Army 
had sacrificed its power of ini- 
tiative and had fallen back 
upon the fortress, Stéssel 
would assert his right of seni- 
ority in its defence. Time has 
proved how correct the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was in his 
estimate. It has also proved 
that Stéssel, rather than obey 
this order, suppressed it, and 
issued a general order to the 
command to the effect that he 
was responsible for the safety 
of the fortress to the Czar. 
The subtle intention of this 
manceuvre is quite obvious. 
In spite of the land reverses 
at Nanshan and the Yalu, 
Stéssel was not yet shaken in 
his ignorant contempt for the 
Japanese, and he firmly be- 
lieved that Kuropatkin, de- 
scending from the _ north, 
would in due course relieve 
the fortress. He felt confid- 
ent that this relief would not 
be so long delayed as to seri- 
ously tax the endurance of 
the garrison, and he played to 
win great kudos as the success- 
ful defender of Port Arthur, 
knowing that in the general 
jubilation over the defeat of 
the Japanese the little incident 
of his having disobeyed Kuro- 
patkin’s direct order and his 
small deceit in concealing his 
instructions from Smirnoff 
would be sufficiently over- 
shadowed by the royal favour 
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that would be bestowed upon 
him in St Petersburg. In this 
one act you have Stéssel, man 
and soldier. 

In Smirnoff we find a totally 
different type of Russian offi- 
cer. It is not necessary, of 
course, to accept at its face 
value all the eulogism which 
M. Nojine heaps upon him. 
M. Nojine exhibits many of the 
failings of his class. From the 
narrative it would appear that 
the Commandant of the for- 
tress placed great trust in him, 
and gave him free access to the 
fortress staff records. As a 
journalist he could not fail to 
be drawn to one who thus 
aided him in his work. It is 
possible, then, that much of 
M. Nojine’s adulation is mere 
sycophancy. But allowing a 
liberal discount for this, the 
fact remains that Smirnoff was 
responsible for the defence of 
the fortress. When he took 
up his command, as is clearly 
demonstrated in colour in the 
splendid chart with which the 
volume is furnished, Port Ar- 
thur was in no wise prepared 
to adequately meet attack from 
the land approaches. Smirnoff 
and his staff completed and en- 
larged its defences, so that it 
was able to withstand close 
investment by the Japanese for 
one hundred and fifty-four days. 
Smirnoff was at least a think- 
ing and practical soldier of the 
type Russia has never failed to 
produce upon emergency, but 
whose efforts have in so many 
cases been insufficient to leaven 
the miserable material of their 
associates. No more striking 
example of the wide gulf which 
separated Smirnoff from his im- 
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mediate senior in Port Arthur 
is to be found than the differ- 
ent attitude of these officers 
towards the first pourparler 
which the beseigers addressed 
to the fortress. 

Baron Nogi gave the follow- 
ing courteous opening to the 
defenders of Port Arthur :— 


“The Russians have given signal 
proof of their gallantry, but Arthur 
will be taken all the same. There- 
fore, to avoid useless loss of life and 
any possible violence, murder, or loot- 
ing by Japanese troops fighting their 
way into the town, which it will be 
difficult at once to prevent, his High- 
ness the Emperor of Japan suggests 
a discussion of negotiations for the 
surrender of the fortress.” 


A Council of War was at 
once summoned, at which 
Stéssel suggested that no an- 
swer should be given, as the 
proposal that the fortress 
should capitulate was a piece 
of insolence. Smirnoff expos- 
tulated, explaining that the 
elementary rules of military 
etiquette required that a re- 
ply should be sent. Stossel 
then said— 

“Well, if an answer must 
go, let us send a blank piece 
of paper, or else merely write 
a joke on it.” 

Smirnoff insisted that an an- 
swer, and a polite one, should 
be sent; and he drafted one, 
which was eventually signed by 
both Stéssel and himself— 


“The honour and dignity of Russia 
do not allow of overtures of any sort 
being made for a surrender.” 


The crisis in this deplorable 
conduct of affairs was reached 
when General Kondratenko 
was killed in the casemate of 
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Khi-kwan-shan Fort on De- 
cember 11. Kondratenko was 
in command of the land 
defences, and had proved the 
most able and energetic of 
all Smirnoff’s gallant sup- 
porters. Moreover, he had in- 
fluence with Stdssel; and 
by acting as a “buffer” 
between the commander of 
Kwantung and the commander 
of the fortress, had been able 
to prevent a desperate breach 
between the two. By this 
time, according to M. Nojine, 
Stéssel and his immediate 
entourage had developed the 
canker of faint heart. Smir- 
noff, immediately he heard of 
the death of Kondratenko, in- 
stinctively realised that Stéssel 
would apply his seniority to 
appoint one of his immediate 
creatures to fill the vacancy. 
He moved every power to in- 
fluence Stéssel not to make an 
unworthy appointment. But 
the cunning of Stéssel and 
that of his entourage was not 
to be baffled, and the his- 
torian is faced with the as- 
tounding statement that the 
commander of the Kwantung 
forces of the Czar, in an 
emergency such as this, had 
gone to his couch leaving in- 
structions that on no con- 
dition was he to be disturbed. 
That such instructions could 
be enforced, in the face of 
the request for a personal 
interview by the officer in 
command of a besieged fortress 
almost in extremis, would ap- 
pear to us incredible. It 


only confirms the view already 
expressed — that Russia was 
defeated by its own impossible 
system. Stéssel’s education in 
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the Far East had been the 
cult of the mandarin, not the 
cult of the soldier. The in- 
evitable happened. General 
Fock, the man who had sac- 
rificeed Nanshan, and who had 
fed the fire of Stéssel’s jeal- 
ousy of Smirnoff, was ap- 
pointed to command the land 
defences. As far as a Russian 
Port Arthur was concerned, 
the axe was now laid to the 
root of the tree. 

But it must not be thought 
from this examination of these 
extraordinary circumstances 
that they furnish the sole 
theme in M. Nojine’s book. 
It is the thesis of the work, 
but the petty detail of 
small-minded opposition and 
party bickering is relieved by 
graphic and _ heart - rending 
descriptions of the many and 
changing vicissitudes in trench, 
field, and hospital. In the 
brief space of this review it 
would be impossibleto do justice 
to all M. Nojine’s fine descrip- 
tions. We will therefore select 
one which will give the reader 
some indication of the condi- 
tions to which the beleaguered 
town was exposed during that 
last fatal month of December. 
It is the description of the final 
loss of Fort Khi-kwan-shan :— 


“Tt was the day upon which the 
Japanese had decided to make an 
end of the fort, and for which they 
had made all preparations. At 11 a.m. 
—a time when the trench- guards 
were usually relieved, and there was 
always noise and movement—their 
troops told off for the storming were 
quietly moved up and collected in 
the last approaches, where they 
awaited the explosion of the mines. 
The men told off for this ‘forlorn 
hope’ were divided into two parties. 
One party, who had red bands on 
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their arms, was moved towards the 
caponiers : on the explosion it was to 
storm the interior of the fort. On 
their shoulders the second party 
from the last approach were to 
climb. If these did not manage to 
drive out our men, they were to be 
reinforced by all their available 
troops, who were to overcome the 
garrison by sheer weight of numbers. 

“Just about a quarter-past one a 
voleano seemed to burst from the 
parapet, and with a roar and the 
shock of an earthquake a huge black 
cloud of dust and smoke shot up to 
the sky. This was followed by a 
second eruption. Fora moment there 
was comparative calm ; then the sky 
commenced to rain beams, boulders, 
stones, masses of concrete, sacks, 
bodies ; while on the rear of the fort 
(to catch our reinforcements) fell a 
hail of shells. Our men, shaken for 
a moment by the suddenness of all 
this, and expecting a third explosion, 
dashed for safety ; but they quickly 
rallied behind the parapet of the pre- 
pared retrenchment, from whence 
they opened a heavy fire on those 
madly gallant stormers with red 
bands who showed themselves on the 
fort. So impatient were they, and 
so quick was their advance, that our 
men could see them being buried 
under the falling stones and masses 
of masonry hurled into the air by the 
explosions.” 


We now come to the last 
scene of this painful drama. 
We are face to face with the 
culminating and astounding 
marvel that Stéssel and his 
clique actually entered into 
overtures for the capitulation 
of the fortress without refer- 
ence to the survivors of those 
brave officers who had risked 
everything to maintain the for- 
tress of the garrison and the 
sanctity of the Czar’s posses- 
sions. Not only did Stéssel 


open these negotiations with- 
out the knowledge of Smirnoff 
and the active staff of the garri- 
son, but he also opened com- 
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munication with the enemy 
for this purpose against the 
expressed opinion of the coun- 
cil of senior officers that he 
had called to discuss the 
point. This is not the biassed 
statement of the partisan war 
correspondent. It is a fact 
proven by the court - martial 
in St Petersburg. Here in 
this volume is set out, in ver- 
batim, the opinion of every 
senior officer who attended 
the council, and, with the 
exception of Fock and two 
others, it would appear that 
no officer considered that the 
condition of the fortress in 
any way called for this humil- 
iating end. 

This verbatim report of the 
opinions registered on this mo- 
mentous occasion is perhaps the 
most instructive piece of evid- 
ence in the whole book. The 
student will find that of all the 
twenty-two opinions expressed, 
the only one which took into 
consideration the strategic con- 
ditions prevailing in other 
theatres of the campaign was 
that of General Smirnoff. He 
alone of all the seniors realised 
that, at that moment, the main 
object of the defence of Port 
Arthur was to prevent, as long 
as possible, General Nogi and 
his seasoned troops from join- 
ing issue against Kuropatkin 
in the north. When one com- 
pares the subsequent reason 
that Stéssel advanced in pallia- 
tion of his responsibility for 
the surrender, with the manly 
and soldier-like front which 
Smirnoff made at this council, 
one realises definitely how much 
of their success the Japanese 
owe to a system that made it 
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possible for men of Stéssel’s 
type to exercise high military 
command. All that Stéssel 
could say when he was finally 
called upon to return a state- 
ment of his stewardship was, 
that out of consideration for 
the troops under his command 
he had by capitulation avoided 
a street massacre. 

It is easy to realise that 
much in ‘The Truth about 
Port Arthur’ will not be of 
interest to the lay reader, but 
the work deserves a place on 
the shelf of every thinking 
soldier. The whole narrative 
raises issues which are of first 
importance to those who may 
some day chance to find them- 
selves in the unenviable posi- 
tion of holding a command in 
a beseiged garrison. 

Now, there is not the smallest 
doubt in our mind that, if the 
military staff responsible for 
the defence of Port Arthur had 
been composed of Englishmen, 
and the development of affairs 
had been similar, the English- 
man who found himself in the 
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place of Smirnoff would, quite 
early in the operations, have put 
in operation that power vested 
in him by the Army Act of su- 
perseding his superior immedi- 
ately the latter’s incompetency 
and opposition jeopardised the 
security of the garrison. That 
this course was constantly in 
Smirnoff’s mind is evident from 
M. Nojine’s narrative. But 
here again he was paralysed by 
the system which governs all 
men in Russia. Stéssel was a 
favourite at Court. He was 
Aide-de-Camp to the Czar. 
He had successfully massacred 
Chinese in earlier campaigns. 
He was a cadet of the same 
term as Kuropatkin. Smirnoff, 
though a good and possibly a 
great soldier, was not a big 
enough man to face the re- 
sponsibility of so extreme a 
measure as placing his senior 
under arrest, although for 
more than a hundred days the 
red blood of the Czar’s mag- 
nificent soldiery was crying 
out to him to do this from 
end to end of the perimeter. 


| 
| 
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DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC. 





BY ALFRED NOYES. 


THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


“* The action of the 30th of Fuly 1588 decided the largest problems ever submitted 
in the history of mankind to the arbitrament of force.” 
—FrouvE: History of England, vol. xii, 


FEw minutes, and well wasted those, were spent ‘ 
On that great game of bowls; for well knew Drake 
What panic threatened Plymouth, since his fleet 

Lay trapped there by the black head-wind that blew 
Straight up the Sound, and Plymouth town itself, 
Except the ships won seaward ere the dawn, 

Lay at the Armada’s mercy. Never a seaman 

Of all the sea-dogs clustered on the quays, 

And all the captains clamouring round Lord Howard, 
Hoped that one ship might win to the open sea: 

At dawn, they thought, the Armada’s rolling guns 
To windward, in an hour, must shatter them, 
Huddled in their red slaughter-house like sheep. 


Now was the great sun sunken and the night 
Dark. Far to Westward, like the soul of man 
Fighting blind nature, a wild flare of red 
Upon some windy headland suddenly leapt 
And vanished flickering into the clouds. Again 
It leapt and vanished: then all at once it streamed 
Steadily as a crimson torch upheld 
By Titan hands to Heaven. It was the first 
Beacon! A sudden silence swept along 
The seething quays, and in their midst appeared 
Drake. 

Then the jubilant thunder of his voice 
Rolled, buffeting the sea-wind far and nigh, 
And ere they knew what power as of a sea 
Surged through them, his immortal battle-ship 
Revenge had flung out cables to the quays, , 
And while the seamen, as he had commanded, 
Knotted thick ropes together, he stood apart 
(For well he knew what panic threatened still) 
Whittling idly at a scrap of wood, 
And carved a little boat out for the child 
Of some old sea-companion. 
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So great and calm a master of the world 
Seemed Drake that, as he whittled, and the chips 
Fluttered into the blackness over the quay, 
Men said that in this hour of England’s need 
Each tiny flake turned to a battle-ship; 
For now began the lanthorns, one by one, 
To glitter, and half-reveal the shadowy hulks 
Before him.—So the huge old legend grew, 
Not all unworthy the Homeric age 
Of gods and god-like men. 
St Michael’s Mount, 
Answering the first wild beacon far away, 
Rolled crimson thunders to the stormy sky! 
The ropes were knotted. Through the panting dark 
Great heaving lines of seamen all together 
Hauled with a shout, and all together again 
Hauled with a shout against the roaring wind; 
And slowly, slowly, onward tow’rds the sea 
Moved the Revenge, and seaward ever heaved 
The brawny backs together, and in their midst, 
Suddenly, as they slackened, Drake was there 
Hauling like any ten, and with his heart 
Doubling the strength of all, giving them joy 
Of battle against those odds,—Ay, till they found 
Delight i’ the burning tingle of the blood 
That even their hardy hands must feel besmear 
The harsh, rough, straining ropes. There as they toiled, 
Answering a score of hills, old Beachy Head 
Streamed like a furnace to the rolling clouds. 
Then all around the coast each windy ness 
And craggy mountain kindled. Peak from peak 
Caught the tremendous fire, and passed it on 
Round the bluff East and the black mouth of Thames,— 
Ay, Northward to the waste wild Yorkshire fells 
And gloomy Cumberland, where, like a giant, 
Great Skiddaw grasped the red tempestuous brand, 
And thrust it up against the reeling heavens. 
Then all night long, inland, the wandering winds 
Ran wild with clamour and clash of startled bells; 
All night the cities seethed with torches, flashed 
With twenty thousand flames of burnished steel ; 
While: over the trample and thunder of hooves blazed forth 
The lightning of wild trumpets. Lonely lanes 
Of country darkness, lit by cottage doors 
Entwined with rose and honeysuckle, roared 
Like mountain-torrents now—East, West, and South, 
As to the coasts with pike and musket streamed 
The trained bands, horse and foot, from every town 
And every hamlet. All the shaggy hills 
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From Milford Haven to the Downs of Kent, 
And up to Humber, gleamed with many a hedge 
Of pikes between the beacon’s crimson glares; 
While in red London forty thousand men, 
In case the Invader should prevail, drew swords 
Around their Queen. All night in dark St Paul’s, 
While round it rolled a multitudinous roar 
As of the Atlantic on a Western beach, 
And all the leaning London streets were lit 
With fury of torches, rose the passionate prayer 
Of England’s peril: 

O Lord God of Hosts, 
Let Thine enemies know that Thou hast taken 
England into Thine hands ! 

The mighty sound 

Rolled, billowing round the kneeling aisles, then died, 
Echoing up the heights. A voice, far off, 
As on the cross of Calvary, caught it up 
And poured the prayer o’er that deep hush, alone: 
We beseech thee, O God, to go before our armies, 
Bless and prosper them both by land and sea! 
Grant unto them Thy victory, O God, 
As thou usedst to do to Thy children when they please Thee! 
All power, all strength, all victory come from Thee / 
Then from the lips of all those thousands burst 
A sound as from the rent heart of an ocean, 
One tumult, one great rushing storm of wings 
Cleaving the darkness round the Gates of Heaven: 
Some put their trust in chariots and some in horses ; 
But we will remember Thy name, O Lord, our God! 


And as the dreadful dawn thro’ mist-wreaths broke, 
And out of Plymouth Sound at last, with cheers 
Ringing from many a thousand throats, there struggled 
Six little ships, all that the night’s long toil 

Had warped down to the sea (but leading them 

The ship of Drake) there rose one ocean-cry 

From all those worshippers—Let God arise, 

And let His enemies be scattered / 


Under the leaden fogs of that new dawn, 
Empty and cold, indifferent as death, 

The sea heaved strangely to the seamen’s eyes, 
Seeing all round them only the leaden surge 
Wrapped in wet mists or flashing here and there 
With crumbling white. Against the cold wet wind 
Westward the little ships of England beat 
With short tacks, close inshore, striving to win 
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The windward station of the threatening battle 

That neared behind the veil. Six little ships, 

No more, beat Westward, even as all mankind 

Beats up against that universal wind 

Whereon like withered leaves all else is blown 

Down one wide way to death: the soul alone, 

Whether at last it wins, or faints and fails, 

Stems the dark tide with its intrepid sails. 

Close-hauled, with many a short tack, struggled and 
strained, 

North-west, South-west, the ships; but ever Westward 
gained 

Some little way with every tack; and soon, 

While the prows plunged beneath the grey-gold noon, 

Lapped by the crackling waves, even as the wind 

Died down a little, in the mists behind 

Stole out from Plymouth Sound the struggling score 

Of ships that might not win last night to sea. 

They followed; but the Six went on before, 

Not knowing, alone, for God and Liberty. 


Now, as they tacked North-west, the sullen roar 
Of reefs crept out, or some strange bleating sound 
Of sheep upon the hills. South-west once more 
The bo’sun’s whistle swung their bowsprits round; 


South-west until the long low lapping splash 
Was all they heard, of keels that still ran out 
Seaward, then with one muffled heave and crash 
Once more the whistles brought their sails about. 


And now the noon began to wane; the West 
With slow rich colours filled and shadowy forms, 
Dark curdling wreaths and fogs with crimsoned breast, 
And tangled zones of dusk like frozen storms, 


Motionless, flagged with sunset, hulled with doom! 
Motionless? Nay, across the darkening deep 

Surely the whole sky moved its gorgeous gloom 
Onward; and like the curtains of a sleep 


The red fogs crumbled, mists dissolved away! 
There, like death’s secret dawning thro’ a dream, 

Great thrones of thunder dusked the dying day, 
And, higher, pale towers of cloud began to gleam. 


There, in one heaven-wide storm, great masts and clouds 
Of sail crept slowly forth, the ships of Spain! 
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From North to South, their tangled spars and shrouds 
Controlled the slow wind as with bit and rein; 
Onward they rode in insolent disdain 
Sighting the little fleet of England there, 
While o’er the sullen splendour of the main 
Three solemn guns tolled all their host to prayer, 
And their great ensign blazoned all the doom-fraught air. 


[May 


The sacred standard of their proud crusade 
Up to the mast-head of their flag-ship soared: 
On one side knelt the Holy Mother-maid, 
On one the crucified Redeemer poured 
His blood, and all their kneeling hosts adored 
Their saints, and clouds of incense heavenward streamed, 
While pomp of cannonry and pike and sword 
Down long sea-lanes of mocking menace gleamed, 
And chant of priests rolled out o’er seas that darkly dreamed. 


Who comes to fight for England? Is it ye, 
Six little straws that dance upon the foam ? 
Ay, sweeping o’er the sunset-crimsoned sea 
Let the proud pageant in its glory come, 
Leaving the sunset like a hecatomb 
Of souls whose bodies yet endure the chain! 
Let slaves, by thousands, branded, scarred and dumb, 
In those dark galleys grip their oars again, 
And o’er the rolling deep bring on the pomp of Spain ;— 


Bring on the pomp of royal paladins 

(For all the princedoms of the land are there!) 
And for the gorgeous purple of their sins 

The papal pomp bring on with psalm and prayer: 
Nearer the splendour heaves; can ye not hear 

The rushing foam, not see the blazoned arms, 
And black-faced hosts thro’ leagues of golden air 

Crowding the decks, muttering their beads and charms 
To where, in furthest heaven, they thicken like locust- 

swarms ? 


Bring on the pomp and pride of old Castille, 
Blazon the skies with royal Aragon, 
Beneath Oquendo let old ocean reel, 
The purple pomp of priestly Rome bring on; 
And let her censers dusk the dying sun, 
The thunder of her banners on the breeze 
Following Sidonia’s glorious galleon 
Deride the sleeping thunder of the seas, 
While twenty thousand warriors chant her litanies. 
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Lo, all their decks are kneeling! Sky to sky 
Responds! It is their solemn evening hour. 

SALVE REGINA, though the daylight die, 
SALVE REGINA, though the darkness lour; 

Have they not still the kingdom and the power? 
SALVE REGINA, hark, their thousands cry, 

From where like clouds to where like mountains tower 
Their crowded galleons looming far or nigh, 

SALVE Reaina, hark, what distant seas reply! 


What distant seas, what distant ages hear? 
Bring on the pomp! the sun of Spain goes down: 
The moon but swells the tide of praise and prayer; 
Bring on the world-wide pomp of her renown; 
Let darkness crown her with a starrier crown, 
And let her watch the fierce waves crouch and fawn 
Round those huge hulks from which her cannon frown, 
While close inshore the wet sea-mists are drawn 
Round England’s Drake: then wait, in triumph, for the dawn. 


The sun of Rome goes down; the night is dark! 

Still are her thousands praying, still their cry 
Ascends from the wide waste of waters, hark! 

AvE MariA, darker grows the sky! 
AvE MarIA, those about to die 

Salute thee! Nay, what wandering winds blaspheme 
With random gusts of chilling prophecy 

Against the solemn sounds that heavenward stream! 
The night is come at last. Break not the splendid dream. 


But through the misty darkness, close inshore, 
North-west, South-west, and ever Westward strained 
The little ships of England, all night long, 

As down the coast the reddening beacons leapt, 

The crackle and lapping splash of tacking keels, 
The bo’suns low sharp whistles and the whine 

Of ropes, mixing with many a sea-bird’s cry 
Disturbed the darkness, waking vague swift fears 
Among the mighty hulks of Spain that lay 

Nearest, then fading through the mists inshore 
North-west, then growing again, but farther down 
Their ranks to Westward with each dark return 
And dark departure, till the rearmost rank 

Of grim sea-castles heard the swish and creak 

Pass plashing seaward thro’ the wet sea-mists 

To windward now of all that monstrous host, 

Then heard no more than wandering sea-birds’ cries 
Wheeling around their leagues of lanthorn-light, 

Or heave of waters, waiting for the dawn. 
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Dawn, everlasting and almighty dawn 
Rolled o’er the waters, the grey mists were fled: 
See, in their reeking heaven-wide crescent drawn 
Those masts and spars and cloudy sails, outspread 
Like one great sulphurous tempest soaked with red, 
In vain withstand the march of brightening skies: 
The dawn sweeps onward and the night is dead, 
And lo, to windward, what bright menace lies, 
What glory kindles now in England’s wakening eyes? 


There, on the glittering plains of open sea, 
To windward now, behind the fleets of Spain, 
Two little files of ships are tossing free, 
Free of the winds and of the wind-swept main: 
Were they not trapped? Who brought them forth again, 
Free of the great new fields of England’s war, 
With sails like blossoms shining after rain, 
And guns that sparkle to the morning star? 
Drake !—first upon the deep that rolls to Trafalgar! 


And Spain knows well that flag of fiery fame, 

Spain knows who leads those files across the sea; 
Implacable, invincible, his name 

El Draque, creeps hissing through her ranks to lee; 
But now she holds the rolling heavens in fee, 

His ships are few. They surge across the foam, 
The hunt 1s up! But need the mountains flee 

Or fear the snarling wolf-pack? Let them come! 
They crouch, but dare not leap upon the flanks of Rome. 


Nearer they come and nearer! Nay, prepare! 
Close your huge ranks that sweep from sky to sky! 
Madness itself would shrink; but Drake will dare 
Eternal hell! Let the great signal fly— 
Close up your ranks; El Draque comes down to die! 
El Draque is brave! The vast sea-cities loom 
Thro’ heaven: Spain spares one smile of chivalry, 
One wintry smile across her cannons’ gloom 
As that frail fleet full-sail comes rushing tow’rds its doom. 


Suddenly, as the wild change of a dream, 
Even as the Spaniards watched those lean sharp prows 
Leap straight at their huge hulks, watched well content, 
Knowing their foes, once grappled, must be doomed ; 
Even as they caught the rush and hiss of foam 
Across that narrow, dwindling gleam of sea, 

And heard, abruptly close, the sharp commands 

And steady British answers, caught one glimpse 

Of bare-armed seamen waiting by their guns, 

The vision changed! The ships of England swerved 
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Swiftly—a volley of flame and thunder swept 
Blinding the buffeted air, a volley of iron 

From four sheer broadsides, crashing thro’ a hulk 
Of Spain. She reeled, blind in the fiery surge 

And fury of that assault. So swift it seemed 

That as she heeled to leeward, ere her guns 
Trained on the foe once more, the sulphurous cloud 
That wrapped the sea, once, twice, and thrice again 
Split with red thunder-claps that rent and raked 


Her huge beams through and through. Ay, as she heeled 


To leeward still, her own grim cannon belched 
Their lava skyward, wounding the void air, 

And, as by miracle, the ships of Drake 

Were gone. Along the Spanish rear they swept 
From North to South, raking them as they went 
At close range, hardly a pistol-shot away, 

With volley on volley. Never Spain had seen 
Seamen or marksmen like to these who sailed 
Two knots against her one. They came and went, 
Suddenly neared or sheered away at will 

As if by magic, pouring flame and iron 

In four full broadsides thro’ some Spanish hulk 
Ere one of hers burst blindly at the sky. 
Southward, along the Spanish rear they swept, 
Then swung about, and volleying sheets of flame, 
Iron, and death, along the same fierce road 
Littered with spars, reeking with sulphurous fumes, 
Returned, triumphantly rushing, all their sails 
Alow, aloft, full-bellied with the wind. 


Then, then, from sky to sky, one mighty surge 


Of baleful pride, huge wrath, stormy disdain, 


With shuddering clouds and towers of sail would urge 


Onward the heaving citadels of Spain, 


Which dragged earth’s thunders o’er the groaning main, 


And held the panoplies of faith in fee, 


Beating against the wind, struggling in vain 


To close with that swift ocean-cavalry : 


Spain had all earth in charge! Had England, then, the sea? 


Spain had the mountains—mountains flow like clouds! 


Spain had great kingdoms—kingdoms melt away! 


Yet, in that crescent, army on army crowds, 


How shall she fear what seas or winds can say ?— 


The seas that leap and shine round earth’s decay, 


The winds that mount and sing while empires fall, 


And mountains pass like waves in the wind’s way, 


And dying gods thro’ shuddering twilights call ; 


Had England, then, the sea that sweeps o’er one and all? 
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See, in gigantic wrath the Rata hurls 

Her mighty prows round to the wild sea-wind: 
The deep like one black maelstrom round her swirls 

While great Recaldé follows hard behind: 
Reeling, like Titans, thunder-blasted, blind, 

They strive to cross the ships of England—yea, 
Challenge them to the grapple, and only find 

Red broadsides bursting o’er the bursting spray, 
And England surging still along her windward way! 





To windward still Revenge and Raleigh flash 

And thunder, and the sea flames red between : 
In vain against the wind the galleons crash 

And plunge and pour blind volleys thro’ the screen 
Of rolling sulphurous clouds at dimly seen 

Topsails that, to and fro, like sea-birds fly! 
Ever to leeward the great hulks careen; 

Their thousand cannon can but wound the sky, 
While England’s little Rainbow foams and flashes by. 


Suddenly the flag-ship of Recaldé, stung 

To fury it seemed, heeled like an avalanche 

To leeward, then reeled out beyond the rest 
Against the wind, alone, daring the foe 

To grapple her. At once the little Revenge 

With Drake’s flag flying flashed at her throat, 

And hardly a cable’s-length away out-belched 
Broadside on broadside, under those great cannon, 
Crashing through five-foot beams, four shots to one, 
While Howard and the rest swept to and fro 
Keeping at deadly bay the rolling hulks 

That looming like Leviathans now plunged 
Desperately against the freshening wind 

To rescue the great flag-ship where she lay 

Alone, amid the cannonades of Drake, 

Alone, like a volcanic island lashed 

With crimson hurricanes, dinning the winds 

With isolated thunders, flaking the skies : 
With wrathful lava, while great spars and blocks 
Leapt through the cloudy glare and fell, far off, 
Like small black stones into the hissing sea. 


Oquendo saw her peril far away! 
His rushing prow thro’ heaven begins to loom, 
Oquendo, first in all that proud array, 
Hath heart the pride of Spain to reassume: 
He comes; the rolling seas are dusked with gloom 
Of his great sails! Ay, round him once again, 
Thrust out your oars, ye mighty hulks of doom; 
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Forward, with hiss of whip and clank of chain! 
Let twice ten hundred slaves bring on the wrath of Spain! 





Sidonia comes! Toledo comes !—huge ranks 
That rally against the storm from sky to sky, 
As down the dark blood-rusted chain-locked planks 
Of labouring galleys the dark slave-guards ply 
Their knotted scourges, and the red flakes fly 
From bare scarred backs that quiver and heave once more, 
And slaves that heed not if they live or die 
Pull with numb arms at many a red-stained oar, 
Nor know the sea’s dull crash from cannon’s growing roar. 


Bring on the wrath! From heaven to rushing heaven 
The white foam sweeps around their fierce array ; 
In vain before their shattering crimson levin 
The ships of England flash and dart away: 
Not England’s heart can hold that host at bay! 
See, a swift signal shoots along her line, 
Her ships are scattered, they fly, they fly like spray 
Driven against the wind by wrath divine, 
While, round Recaldé now, Sidonia’s cannon shine. 


The wild sea-winds with golden trumpets blaze! 
One wave will wash away the crimson stain 
That blots Recaldé’s decks. Her first amaze 
Is over: down the Channel once again 
Turns the triumphant pageantry of Spain 
In battle-order, now. Behind her, far, 
While the broad sun sinks to the Western main, 
Glitter the little ships of England’s war, 
And over them in heaven glides out the first white star. 


The sun goes down: the heart of Spain is proud: 
Her censers fume, her golden trumpets blow! 
Into the darkening East with cloud on cloud 
Of broad-flung sail her huge sea-castles go: 
Rich under blazoned poops like rose-flushed snow 
Tosses the foam. Far off the sunset gleams: 
Her banners like a thousand sunsets glow, 
As down the darkening East the pageant streams, 
Full-fraught with doom for England, rigged with princely 
dreams. 


Nay, ‘“‘rigged with curses dark,” as o’er the waves 
Drake watched them slowly sweeping into the gloom 
That thickened down the Channel, watched them go 
In ranks compact, roundels impregnable, 

With Biscay’s bristling broad-beamed squadron drawn 
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Behind for rear-guard. As the sun went down 
Drake flew the council-flag. Across the sea 
That gleamed still like a myriad-petalled rose 
Up to the little Revenge the pinnaces foamed. 
There, on Drake’s powder-grimed escutcheoned poop 
They gathered, Admirals and great flag-captains, 
Hawkins, Frobisher, shining names and famous, 
And some content to serve and follow and fight 
Where duty called unknown, but heroes all. 
High on the poop they clustered, gazing East 
With faces dark as iron against the flame 
Of sunset, eagle-faces, iron lips, 
And keen eyes fiercely flashing as they turned 
Like sword-flames now, or dark and deep as night 
Watching the vast Armada slowly mix 
Its broad-flung sails with twilight where it dragged 
Thro’ thickening heavens its curdled storm of clouds 
Down the wide darkening Channel. 
‘*My Lord Howard,” 
Said Drake, ‘‘it seems we have but scarred the skins 
Of om huge hulks: the hour grows late for Eng- 
and. 

*Twere well to handle them again at once.” A growl 
Of fierce approval answered; but Lord Howard 
Cried out, ‘“‘ Attack we cannot, save at risk 
Of our whole fleet. It is not death I fear, 
But England’s peril. We have fought all day, 
Accomplished nothing! Half our powder is spent! 
I think it best to hang upon their flanks 
Till we be reinforced! ” 

** My lord,” said Drake, 
“*Had we that week to spare for which I prayed, 
And were we handling them in Spanish seas, 
We might delay. There is no choosing now. 
Yon hulks of doom are steadfastly resolved 
On one tremendous path and solid end— 
To join their powers with Parma’s thirty thousand 
(Not heeding our light horsemen of the sea), 
Then in one earthquake of o’erwhelming arms 
Roll Europe over England. They’ve not grasped 
The first poor thought which now and evermore 
Must be the sceptre of Britain, the steel trident 
Of ocean-sovereignty. That mighty fleet 
Invincible, impregnable, omnipotent, 
Must here and now be shattered, never be joined 
With Parma, never abase the wind-swept sea, 
With oaken roads for thundering legions 
To trample in the splendour of the sun 
From Europe to our island. 
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As for food, 
In yonder enemy’s fleet there is food enough 
To feed a nation; ay, and powder enough 
To split an empire. I will answer for it 
Ye shall not lack of either, nor for shot, 
Not though ye pluck them out of your own beams 
To feed your hungry cannon. Cast your bread 
Upon the waters. Think not of the Queen! 
She will not send it! For she hath not known 
(How could she know) this wide new realm of hers, 
When we ourselves—her seamen—scarce have learnt 
What means this kingdom of the ocean-sea 
To England and her throne—food, life-blood, life! 
She could not understand who, when our ships 
Put out from Plymouth, hardly gave them store 
Of powder and shot to last three fighting days, 
Or rations even for those. Blame not the Queen, 
Who hath striven for England as no king hath fought 
Since England was a nation. Bear with me, 
For I must pour my heart before you now 
This one last time. Yon fishing-boats have brought 
Tidings how on this very day she rode 
Before her mustered pikes at Tilbury. 
Methinks I see her riding down their lines 
High on her milk-white Barbary charger, hear 
Her voice—‘ My people, though my flesh be woman, 
My heart is of your kingly lion’s breed : 
I come myself to lead you!’ I see the sun 
Shining upon her armour, hear the voice 
Of all her armies roaring like one sea— 
God save Elizabeth, our English Queen! 
‘God save her,’ I say, too; but still she dreams, 
As all too many of us—bear with me!—dream, 
Of Crecy, when our England’s war was thus; 
When we, too, hurled our hosts across the deep 
As now Spain dreams to hurl them on our isle. 
But now our war is otherwise. We claim 
The sea’s command, and Spain shall never land 
One swordsman on our island. Blame her not, 
But look not to the Queen. The people fight 
This war of ours, not princes. In this hour 
God maketh us a people. We have seen 
Victories, never victory like to this, 
When in our England’s darkest hour of need 
Her seamen, without wage, powder, or food, 
Are yet on fire to fight for her. Your ships 
Tossing in the great sunset of an Empire, 
Dawn of a sovereign people, are all manned 
By heroes, raggéd, hungry, who will die 
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Like flies ere long, because they have no food 
But turns to fever-breeding carrion 
Not fit for dogs. They are half-naked, hopeless 
Living, of any reward; and if they die 
They die a dog’s death. We shall reap the fame 
While they—great God! and all this cannot quench 
The glory in their eyes. They will be served 
Six at the mess of four, eking it out 
With what their own rude nets may catch by night, 
Silvering the guns and naked arms that haul 
Under the stars with silver past all price, 
While some small ship-boy in the black crow’s nest 
Watches across the waters for the foe. 
My lord, it is a terrible thing for Spain 
When poor men thus go out against her princes; 
For so God whispers ‘ Victory’ in our ears, 
I cannot dare to doubt it.” 
Once again 
A growl of fierce approval answered him, 
And Hawkins cried—‘‘I stand by Francis Drake” ; 
But Howard, clinging to his old-world order, 
Yet with such manly strength as dared to rank 
Drake’s wisdom of the sea above his own, 
Sturdily shook his head. ‘I dare not risk 
A close attack. Once grappled we are doomed. 
We'll follow on their trail no less, with Drake 
Leading. Our oriflamme to-night shall be 
His cresset and stern-lanthorn. Where that shines 
We follow.” 
Drake, still thinking in his heart,— 
“And if Spain be not shattered here and now 
We are doomed no less,’”’ must even rest content 
With that good vantage. 
As the sunset died 
Over the darkling emerald seas that swelled 
Before the freshening wind, the pinnaces dashed 
To their own ships; and into the mind of Drake 
There stole a plot that twitched his lips to a smile. 
High on the heaving purple of the poop 
Under the glimmer of firm and full-blown sails 
He stood, an iron statue, glancing back 
Anon at his stern-cresset’s crimson flare, 
The star of all the shadowy ships that plunged 
Like ghosts amid the grey stream of his wake, 
And all around him heard the low keen song 
Of hidden ropes above the wail and creak 
Of blocks and long low swish of cloven foam, 
A keen rope-music in the formless night, 
A harmony, a strong intent good sound, 
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Well-strung and taut, singing the will of man. 
‘Your oriflamme,” he muttered,—“so you travail 
With sea-speech in the tongue of old Poictiers— 
Shall be my own stern-lanthorn. Watch it well, 
My good lord Howard.” 

Over the surging seas 
The little Revenge went swooping on the trail, 
Leading the ships of England. One by one 
Out of the gloom before them slowly crept, 
Sinister gleam by gleam, like blood-red stars, 
The rearmost lanthorns of the Spanish Fleet, 
A shaggy purple sky of secret storm 
Heaving from north to south upon the black 
Breast of the waters. Once again with lips 
Twitched to a smile, Drake suddenly bade them crowd 
All sail upon the little Revenge. She leapt 
Forward. Smiling he watched the widening gap 
Between the ships that followed and her light, ~ 
Then as to those behind, its flicker must seem 
Wellnigh confused with those of Spain, he cried, 
‘* Now, master bo’sun, quench their oriflamme, 
Dip their damned cresset in the good black Sea! 
The rearmost light of Spain shall lead them now, 
A little closer, if they think it ours. 
Pray God, they come to blows!” 

Even as he spake, 

His cresset-flare went out in the thick night: 
A fluttering as of blind bewildered moths 
A moment seized upon the shadowy ships 
Behind him, then with crowded sail they steered 
Straight for the rearmost cresset-flare of Spain. 


(To be concluded.) 
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WITHOUT METHOD. 


SOME OLD STATE TRIALS—TITUS OATES AS WITNESS—-MURDER IN 
NAME OF THE LAW—DELANE. 


WE have just come upon a 
packet of State Trials, brown 
with age and use, not the 
reprint of Howell or another, 
but the earliest reports, as they 
were sent hot and separate 
from the press. The most of 
them bear the imprimatur of 
the judges before whom they 
were tried. “I do appoint 
Robert Pawlet” —thus runs 
one licence— “to print the 
trial of William Stayley: and 
that no other presume to 
print the same. William 
Scroggs.” At the head of the 
inquiry of damages between 
his Royal Highness James, 
Duke of York, and the in- 
effable Titus Oates, there 
stands another famous name: 
“IT do appoint Benjamin 
Tooke to print this TRYAL, 
and order that no other pre- 
sume to print the same. 
Geo. Jeffreys.” Those who 
grant a privilege commonly 
retain the right of revision, 
and it is not unlikely that 
the over-zealous judges made 
the best appearance they could 
in the report of the trials 
which they conducted. No 
doubt they polished their re- 
partees, and burnished the 
asperities of their speech. No 
doubt they showed the pris- 
oner @ man of mean spirit, 
and of crimes flagrantly re- 
vealed, thus setting a finer 
edge upon their own nobility. 
At anyrate they contrived 
that their reports, both in 








form and in substance, should 
be vastly superior to the 
stories told by the picturesque 
journalist in our modern 
prints. 

The reporter of to-day has 
every advantage. He carries 
the public with him from hour 
to hour. The curious are not 
asked to wait until the ver- 
dict be given for their know- 
ledge of crimes. Their interest 
is kept awake by late editions 
and sudden rumours. The 
aspect of the court is sketched 
with a rapid accuracy both 
by pen and pencil. The wit- 
nesses’ hats are described as 
carefully as the demeanour of 
the culprit. The jokes of the 
judge, which vary in banality 
with the importance of the 
case, are set forth with a 
faithfulness worthy a better 
occasion. We are told which 
popular novelist ‘occupied a 
seat upon the bench,” and it is 
hinted that his rivals are con- 
sumed with jealousy that 
they too were not permitted 
to make “copy” of the pris- 
oner’s anguish or indifference. 
And the result of all this 
research and indiscretion is a 
mass of flippant commonplace, 
which in two or three years 
will seem unintelligible. The 
real point of the inquiry is 
missed that the atmosphere of 
scandal may be thickened ; the 
love of truth yields easily to 
the love of sensation; and a 
word of emphasis here, a light- 
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ening of the stress there, per- 
verts, as far as is possible, the 
sober finding of the Courts. 
The criminal has his good or 
bad press, like the writer or 
the general, and effrontery not 
seldom is turned to heroism 
in the facile phrases of the 
reporter. In the seventeenth 
century another habit pre- 
vailed. A dignity and large- 
ness are characteristic of the 
old reports. The matter cor- 
responds nicely with the 
shape of these admirable docu- 
ments. Levity is not easily asso- 
ciated with folios. The rough, 
solemn type, and the massive 
title-pages, which are char- 
acteristic of the State Trials, 
render sentiment and sensa- 
tionalism alike impossible. We 
read them not in idle sport, 
but with a genuine interest in 
the tragedies they unfold; and 
the very sobriety of their style 
permits a single touch of in- 
timacy to give colour to the 
narrative. For instance, when 
Staley, the banker, was un- 
justly condemned for treason 
in 1678, the perjured witness, 
who hanged him, relates how 
Staley entered a tavern and 
called for “a pot of ale and 
a slice of beef,” and instantly 
the scene is pictured before 
your eyes. Still more vivid 
is the evidence of Mrs Ives, 
called to identify Langham, 
another victim of judicial 
murder. She was a garrulous 
witness, who told her story in 
her own way. When the 
Lord Chief-Justice asked her 
the date of a certain event, 
she took the bit in her teeth 
and galloped along the high- 
way. “It was about the 
middle of April was twelve- 
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month,” says she, “and I 
remember by a very good 
token, for his father, Mr Oates, 
came then to my house to see 
me, and that is the first 
month that our new thin 
cheeses come in, and I did 
then ask him if he would not 
come in and eat some new 
thin cheese, and when he was 
come in and sate down eating 
of cheese and drinking a 
draught of drink, I was 
a-saying to him, Pray, sir, 
when did you see your son?” 
And so on, and so on. In 
a@ moment you see the portly 
old dame sitting at table over 
a thin cheese and « draught 
with the father of the mon- 
strous Titus, and gossiping of 
papistry as merrily as may be. 
You see more than this. A 
vision of the court rises up 
before your eyes, with the 
inconsequent old dame in the 
witness-box, the horrible per- 
jurer lurking hard by, and the 
blameless prisoner patiently 
awaiting the undeserved doom 
which he knew must be his. 
But this picturesqueness is the 
result of restraint, not of in- 
genuity, and it is this quality 
which is ever lacking in our 
modern reports, highly col- 
oured as the oleographs of 
Germany. 

The State Trials which have 
come into our hand describe 
for the most part the suffer- 
ings of those who died victims 
to the Popish Plot. Never 
were so many judicial mur- 
ders committed in England 
within a few years’ space. As 
the great Scroggs himself said, 
“the nation is awaken’d out of 
sleep,” and it demanded nothing 
less than the blood of innocent 
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men. To stem the tide of sav- 
agery was impossible. The 
king saw his loyal subjects 
go to the gallows, and was 
powerless to interfere, even if 
he would. “I cannot pardon 
them,” said he, “for I dare 
not.” The origin of the plot, 
or rather of the belief in the 
plot, is still a mystery. We 
know no more than that the 
English people, being mad, in- 
terrupted the course of justice, 
insisted that the judges should 
condemn every man brought 
before them suspected of papis- 
try, and eagerly believed the 
crazy stories of hired perjurers. 
When Langham, a just and 
innocent man, was found guilty 
“there was avery great shout ”; 
and while his trial was in pro- 
gress suddenly there entered 
the court my Lord of Castle- 
maine, not as a witness, but, as 
he told the Lord Chief-Justice, 
“T come to wait upon your 
Lordship to give you an ac- 
count that some of the wit- 
nesses summoned here for the 
prisoners are so beaten and 
abused without that they dare 
not come to give their evidence 
for fear of being killed.” In 
brief, nobody was safe who 
could on any pretence be 
squeezed into the dock, while 
the informers were there ready 
to do their work. As you read 
the Trials, you recognise how 
excellent an understanding held 
the chief actors in the court 
together. They all knew their 
parts. There was Scroggs, in 
the first place, a very scourge 
of Catholics, a drunken scound- 
rel, who did as he was told, and 
vastly preferred popularity, or 
profit, to justice. “A ranter,” 
North calls him, “ but (except 
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in the affair of Oates) on the 
right side.” Dugdale gives a 
more picturesque but less com- 
plimentary description of him. 
“Son of a one-eyed butcher 
near Smithfield Bars,” says he, 
“and his mother, a big, fat 
woman with a red face like 
an ale-wife.” And certainly 
there was no softness nor 
gentility about Scroggs, who 
set about trying the prisoners 
brought before him in the tone 
of a browbeating attorney. 
Nevertheless, though devoid of 
learning and virtue, he was the 
idol of the people, which shouted 
itself hoarse in applause of his 
misdeeds, and would, if it could, 
have seated him upon a throne. 
But, alas for his fortune, he 
could not serve both king 
and mob. When he saw that 
Charles II. had no great zeal 
against those whom he had 
involved in the plot, his fury 
was gradually subdued. As 
Burnet says, “he began to 
neglect and check the wit- 
nesses: upon which they, who 
behaved themselves as if they 
had been tribunes of the people, 
began to rail at him.” How- 
ever, so long as the alliance 
lasted, Scroggs defended his 
favourites with a sort of feroc- 
ity. Titus Oates was, indeed, 
the pet of the Court. If he 
were cross-examined by a pre- 
sumptuous prisoner on trial for 
his life, Scroggs would not have 
him harried. When Coleman, 
about whose neck Oates was 
fastening the noose, desired to 
put questions to the miscreant, 
“We desire,” said the Court, 
“that Mr Oates may not be 
interrupted.” If the witness 
shuffled or contradicted a 
former statement, the judge 
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was ever ready with an apol- 
ogy for him. And it is not 
surprising that when at the 
last Scroggs treated Oates and 
his accomplice Bedloe as some- 
thing not more than human, 
the ruffians were furious at his 
familiarity. The beginning of 
the end was plainly visible at 
the trial of Wakeman. “My 
Lord,” protested Bedloe, “my 
evidence is not right sum’d 
up.” But Scroggs, already 
turning to the other side, had 
done with Bedloe. “I know 
not,” exclaimed he, greatly 
daring, “by what authority 
this man speaks.” 

Scroggs, as has been said, 
was a ranter, and he had 
something of the rough hum- 
our which tramples upon a 
weak opponent. He engrossed 
all the vices which were after- 
wards wrongfully ascribed to 
Judge Jeffreys—a far more 
learned and honourable man. 
He delighted to bully his 
victim, to turn his helpless- 
ness to the best account. 
When Berry declared that he 
had never spoken with Godfrey 
in his life, “ You must say and 
believe,” roared Scroggs, “as 
your Priests will have you; 
and in such actions as these 
as your Priests suggest to 
you, so does the Devil to 
your Priests,"—-an easy way 
of begging the question and 
of prejudging a desperate case. 
Not even when the verdict 
was given did Scroggs’ ani- 
mosity cease. “Now you may 
die a Roman Catholic,” said he 
to Staley as he sentenced him ; 
“‘and when you come to die, 
I doubt you will be found a 
priest too.” And as the judge 
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was on the easiest terms with 
his witnesses, so too he must 
have become rapidly familiar 
with the jury. We know not 
whether the juries were care- 
fully packed or not; we do 
know that the same Knights 
and Esquires were called again 
and again to hear the sworn 
testimony of Oates and 
Bedloe. 

The protagonist in all the 
dramas was Titus Oates. He 
it was who held England spell- 
bound. He cheerfully swore 
away the lives of honest men, 
and in doing this he won the 
perfect sympathy of the people. 
He appears to have loved per- 
jury for its own sake and the 
excitement which it brought 
him. It is wholly impossible 
to believe that he had any 
zeal for any cause save that 
of his own advancement. If, as 
is most probable, he contrived 
the death of Sir Edmund 
Godfrey, then he was truly 
such an artist in crime as has 
seldom been seen outside the 
Italy of the Renaissance. His 
success was due to courage and 
effrontery. There was no sound 
reason why his word should be 
taken by any just man. His 
career before he set up as an 
informer was as infamous as 
it had been cunning. The son 
of an Anabaptist, he had pro- 
fessed many faiths and brought 
discredit upon them all. Dis- 
loyalty was in his blood, and 
he could not help turning 
upon those to whom he had 
paid reverence for some illicit 
purpose of his own. Burnet 
once asked him what argu- 
ments prevailed on him to 
change his religion and to go 
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over to the Church of Rome. 
“He upon that stood up,” 
writes Burnet, “and laid his 
hands on his breast, and said 
God and His holy angels knew 
that he had never changed, 
but that he had gone among 
them on purpose to betray 
them. This gave me such a 
character of him, that I could 
have no regard to anything 
that he either said or swore 
after that.” In this Burnet 
proved his wisdom and hon- 
esty. If only the judges had 
shown a like intelligence the 
justice roll of England would 
have been stained by thirty 
or forty less murders, per- 
petrated in the name of the 
law. 

The successful villain com- 
monly depends for his success 
upon some charm of manner, 
some trick of making himself 
agreeable to others. Titus 
Oates’ body was as ill-favoured 
as his mind. It is thus that 
Roger North describes him: 
** A low man, of an ill-cut, very 
short neck, and his visage and 
features were most particular. 
His mouth was the centre of 
his face, and a compass there 
would sweep his nose, forehead, 
and chin within the perimeter.” 
And having thus described the 
rascal, Roger North utters this 
prudent warning: Cave quos 
tpse Deus notavit. God had 
marked Titus Oates in very 
truth, and nobody was wise 
enough to beware. Had one 
single man among his victims 
been permitted to cross-examine 
him as to character, his power 
for evil would have been de- 
stroyed. He had already been 
prosecuted for perjury, the first 
necessity of his being, before 
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he came forth as the champion 
of the Protestant truth. Once 
upon a time he was chaplain in 
the Navy. He had been ex- 
pelled from that office, in those 
rough days not an easy thing 
to be done. But besmirched as 
he was, he was still thought 
goed enough to send honour- 
able men to the scaffold. His 
demeanour in the witness-box 
proves the skill of a practised 
hand. Though his task of 
falsehood was made easier by 
the unbroken sympathy of the 
judges, he was now and again 
at a loss, and then he had two 
methods of extrication. Hither 
he would whine and say that 
fatigue had blunted his memory, 
that he had gone two nights 
without sleep and so could not 
be sure of the truth, or he 
would bluster and revile. As 
his skill increased with prac- 
tice, he preferred insult to 
apology, and he became as 
quick at repartee as Scroggs, 
his patron. In truth, it is im- 
possible to read his evidence in 
these many trials without ad- 
miring his pertinacity. When 
he had once made a charge, 
nothing said or done by others 
persuaded him to surrender it. 
Prisoner after prisoner declared 
that he had never set eyes upon 
Oates. Oates cared not a jot. 
If the prisoner knew not him, 
he knew the prisoner, and could 
swear to him without hesita- 
tion or uncertainty. More- 
over, the dog had a sense of 
the picturesque. He would 
tell you where he had met his 
victims, whom in truth he had 
never seen, what taverns they 
frequented, and what they 
liked to drink. ._When he was 
compassing the ruin of Mar- 
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shall, who swore that he knew 
him not, he played upon the 
Court with a lively fancy. “I 
now recollect something more,” 
says he. “I remember Mr 
Marshall was present when 
Father Hitchcot and Father 
Howard and Conyers the 
Benedictine monk were there 
present about the laying of a 
wager whether or not the king 
should eat any more Christmas 
pies, and this Benedictine monk 
Conyers did lay he should not, 
and another gentleman lay’d 
that he would, and this gentle- 
man Marshall did go halves with 
Conyers that he would not.” 
What could an innocent man 
say in refutation of such a story 
that would carry conviction to 
a hostile Court? Thus Oates 
triumphed, and as he triumphed 
for the moment, so he triumphed 
intheend. Helaughed loudest, 
because he laughed last. He 
carried the burden of his lies 
and his murders as lightly as a 
flower, or, if a flower could not 
come into the presence of Titus 
Oates, as lightly (shall we say?) 
as a cabbage. The fine of 
£100,000 levied upon him could 
not be paid, and if it were meant 
to keep him under lock and key 
for life it availed not. He was 
presently enlarged, married a 
rich widow, was pensioned— 
Heaven knows for what ser- 
vices !—by Dutch William, and 
died as he was born, a pestil- 
ent fellow, driven out by the 


Baptists, whose sect he would ° 


fain have joined. He was per- 
haps the wickedest man who 
has ever walked upon the 
earth. Dr Johnson said that 
the Devil was the first Whig. 
If he were, then assuredly Titus 
Oates was the second. 
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Did Scroggs and the rest 
believe in the veracity of Titus 
Oates, or were they content to 
carry out the orders they had 
received? It matters not. In 
any case there were mis- 
carriages of justice, which good 
faith and cross - examination 
might easily have avoided. So 
far as the administration of the 
law is concerned, we live now 
in happier times. That justice 
is fallible we all know. That it 
is not so blind as it was in the 
seventeenth century is evident. 
When once a prisoner was put 
in the dock, the Court was dis- 
posed to take the worst view 
of him. He was not by any 
means innocent until he was 
proved guilty. He was not 
permitted the aid of counsel. 
Scroggs put the matter plainly — 
when Coleman, charged with 
high treason, asked for aid, as 
the following dialogue shows :— 


“Coleman. I humbly hope your 
Lordship will not suffer me to be 
lost by things that myself cannot 
answer. I deny the conclusion, but 
the premises are too strong and 
artificial. 

“Scroggs. You cannot deny the 
premises that you have done thes¢ 
things, but you deny the conclusion 
that you are a traitor. 

“Coleman. Icansafelyand honestly. 

“ Scroggs. You would make a better 
Secretary of State than a logician, for 
they never deny the conclusion, 

“Coleman. I grant it, your Lord- 
ship. You see the advantage great 
men have of me that do not pretend 
to logick. 

“ Scroggs. The labour lies upon their 
hands ; the proof belongs to them to 
make out ‘cons intrigues of guess ; 
therefore you need not have counsel, 
because the proof must be plain upon 
you, and then it will be vain to deny 
the conclusion.” 


And for the proof there was 
Titus Oates, and if he were not 
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sufficient Bedloe was always 
ready with corroboration. The 
great Jeffreys was yet more 
contemptuous of what seems 
to-day a legitimate demand. 
When Colledge, the Protestant 
joiner, asked for his papers,— 
“To allow you these papers,” 
said Jeffreys, “is to allow you 
counsel by a side-wind,” and 
furthermore he threatened, “ If 
Mr Colledge have such a thing 
as a solicitor I shall crave leave 
to put that solicitor in mind of 
the case of one that was in- 
dicted for High Treason.” So 
it was that the victims of these 
State Trials were powerless 
against perjury. They had no 
weapons by which they might 
discredit the reckless falsehoods 
of Oates and Bedloe. They 
went to their doom themselves 
silent amid the execration of 
the mob. Lawyers tell us that 
their trials were conducted with 
perfect fairness. If this be true, 
it is small consolation, since 
these same lawyers do not pre- 
tend that Staley and Langham, 
Green, Berry, and Hill, Marshall 
and Caher, and the rest, were 
rightfully condemned. The one 
failure, we hear it argued, was 
the credit given toOates, but this 
failure made the other fairness 
irrelevant. After all, if our 
lives are to be sworn away, 
what does it matter whether 
they are sworn away according 
to the rules of the legal game 
or not? The gallows is an 
awkward tree for the innocent 
man to climb, even though he 
approach by the straitest of 
paths. 


Whatever may be the faults 
of the old trials, at least they 
give us the vivid presentment 
of realmen and women. There 
is no uncertainty in the por- 
traiture,—no faltering in the 
design. The effects, unstudied 
as they are, are genuine and 
sincere. So much may not be 
said of the effects contrived by 
modern biographers. Here, for 
instance, is Mr A. I. Dasent’s 
‘ Life of John Thadeus Delane,’! 
a task eminently worth ac- 
complishment, and one which 
should have been accomplished 
many years since. Though Mr 
Dasent has doubtless done his 
best, not in a single page does 
he give us a vivid impression 
of John Delane. What were 
the qualities and features of 
that great man we must still 
discover for ourselves. The 
one flash that lights up a vast 
mass of irrelevances is the 
statement that in middle life 
Delane somewhat resembled a 
country squire. Yet Mr Dasent 
knew his hero intimately; he 
had many admirable oppor- 
tunities of studying him; per- 
haps he had a glimmering of 
his greatness and what it 
meant. If he had, he has not 
been able to show that glim- 
mering to others. The gift of 
expression has been denied him, 
and lacking that, he wastes 
his toil. 

The stubbornness of the Eng- 
lish tongue is not the only 
stumbling-block in Mr Dasent’s 
path. His sense of proportion 
is singularly defective. Though 
he tells us more than once that 
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he has at hand much excellent 
material, which he might use 
if he had space, he packs his 
book with statements which 
illustrate nothing but Mr 
Dasent’s unhappy trick of 
selection. Nor is this the worst 
of thebiographer’s indiscretions. 
He catalogues the hosts who 
entertained, the guests who 
were entertained by, Delane 
at such length that the great 
editor seems nothing but a 
fribble or a snob. But it is 
not these incidents which we 
wish to remember. What we 
seek to know is the secret of 
Delane’s career, the mystery 
of his success, 

At the age of twenty-three 
John Delane was appointed edi- 
tor of ‘The Times.’ The news 
which he brought one morning 
to his friend Blackwood must 
have been a shock even to his 
own justified consciousness of 
ability. “By Jove, John,” 
said he, “what do you think 
has happened? I am editor of 
‘The Times.’” We know not 
which to wonder at the more, 
the perfect courage of Delane 
or the marvellous insight of 
John Walter. The young 
editor had had but a small 
chance to prove his quality. 
He had not distinguished him- 
self at school or college. He 
had come down from Oxford 
only a few months before. And 
he accepted as high a post 
as in these days could be offered 
to an ambitious man without 
hesitation or faltering. ‘“ What 
I dislike about you young men 
of the present day,” said he 
many years later in comment- 
ing upon his own enterprise, 
“is that you all shrink from 
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responsibility.” That he him- 
self should ever have shrunk 
from the gravest danger is 
plainly impossible. Nothing is 
more remarkable in his trium- 
phant career than his complete 
lack of fear or regret. He could 
make up his mind concerning 
the most important business in 
a flash, and he was guilty of 
few mistakes, because he al- 
lowed a highly trained instinct 
to do the work of reason. He 
was endowed, moreover, with a 
fine gift of concentration. From 
the moment that he took office 
in Printing House Square, 
nothing existed for him but 
‘The Times.’ His devotion was 
heart-whole and complete. In 
many of his letters, especially 
those addressed to John Walter, 
he expresses with a genuine 
simplicity how much ‘The 
Times’ meant to him. “I may 
or may not live a few months,” 
he wrote in 1877 when he was 
compelled to resign, “but my 
real life ends here. All that was 
worth having of it has been 
devoted to the paper.” But 
this quality of devotion would 
have been useless had not many 
other gifts been given to Delane. 
Kinglake, who knew him well, 
took a proper measure of him. 
“A man of great ardour,” he 
called him, “great eagerness, 
and one passionately imbued 
with the spirit of journalism.” 
That is the important truth. 
He was imbued with the spirit 
of journalism as none other 
before or after. In one sense, 
he invented the journalism that 
we know. Before the time of 
Delane the newspapers printed 
such intelligence as was brought 
to them, and were content. 
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Delane may be said to be the 
first who saw the very great 
value of “exclusive informa- 
tion.” Thus it was that he 
achieved his victories. Hecom- 
pelled the world to buy his 
paper, because the world found 
in its columns what was undis- 
coverable elsewhere. He influ- 
enced the world, because facts 
carry more weight than leading 
articles. Wise opinions wisely 
expressed may change the 
minds of men. A piece of 
truth, unexpected and hitherto 
unknown, may help to bring 
about arevolution. The earliest 
of Delane’s successes in revela- 
tion was the announcement of 
Peel’s changed policy made on 
December 4, 1845. “ Parlia- 
ment is to be summoned for the 
first week in January,” said 
‘The Times,’ “and the Royal 
Speech will recommend an im- 
mediate consideration of the 
Corn Laws, preparatory to their 
total repeal.” Thestatement was 
contradicted with a violence of 
contempt. ‘The Standard’ dis- 
missed it as a fabrication, and 
the Tories, still hoping Peel’s 
treachery impossible, refused to 
believe it. But it was true, 
and when the storm of con- 
troversy had subsided, Delane 
had won a reputation for him- 
self and his paper which was 
never shaken until he resigned. 
The occasions on which he 
anticipated the event are many 
and various. In 1854, we are 
told, the Government was de- 
termined that no hint of the 
Queen’s Speech should be dis- 
closed. “The editor told my 
secretary, who refused to give 
him a copy,” thus wrote Aber- 
deen to Palmerston, “ that he 
would endeavour to procure it 
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elsewhere, and that he did not 
doubt he should succeed.” Of 
course he succeeded, and left the 
Ministers completely baffled. 
Still stranger was the game 
which Delane played with 
England’s ultimatum addressed 
to Russia in 1854. ‘The Times’ 
forestalled the Foreign Office, 
and the Czar received the news 
not from the messenger of our 
Government, but from the 
columns of a newspaper. Here, 
for all his adroitness, Delane 
was at fault. Not even a 
passion for exclusive informa- 
tion could excuse this outrage 
upon international courtesy. 
“How is it possible,” asked 
Lord Derby, “that any honour- 
able man, editing a public 
paper of such circulation as 
‘The Times,’ can reconcile to 
his conscience the act of hav- 
ing made public that which he 
must have known was intended 
to be a Cabinet secret?” And 
Lord Derby’s question can only 
receive one answer. Again, the 
criticism to which Delane and 
his journal were subjected at 
the time of the Crimean War 
was not, as Mr Dasent supposes, 
@ mere parrot-cry. Delane had 
just invented the War Corres- 
pondent, and was not a little 
proud of his invention. For 
the first time the world gazed 
upon the magnificent spectacle 
of W. H. Russell basking in 
the smiles of kings and humbly 
attended by expectant generals. 
If England and ‘The Times’ 
lost their heads, they might 
plead in defence the novelty 
of their experience. But the 
general opinion “that the 
paper was playing into the 
hands of the enemy ” may easily 
be supported, and the danger 
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of Delane’s policy is now gen- 
erally recognised. In half-a- 
century the war correspondent 
has increased his insolence, as 
he has decreased his efficiency, 
and at least this one invention 
of Delane’s will have to be 
sternly controlled at the out- 
break of the next great war. 
Sometimes, then, Delane 
permitted the instinct of the 
journalist to overcome the 
instinct of the statesman. 
Indeed, the journalist that was 
in him never slumbered. When 
Wellington died, he would 
cheerfully have given over the 
whole paper tohim. “I have 
no doubt you will have for a 
month or two a heap of corres- 
pondence, and in such a case I 
would find room for all that 
will in any way pass muster. 
He will be the only topic, and I 
would let the public have its 
say.” For the truth is, that 
he recognised in the public a 
master, not a servant. He had 
in him the makings of what is 
called to-day the Yellow Jour- 
nalist. ‘The public wants de- 
tails,” said he at the time of 
the Russian war, “and details 
it shall have.” His eyes and 
ears were always awake. Once 
upon a time he met Sir Richard 
Quain, who told him that Lord 
Northbrook had just asked him 
how a hot climate would suit 
his daughter, and that he had 
told him it would suit her very 
well, Delane, without another 
word, straightway announced 
in ‘The Times’ that Lord 
Northbrook had been appointed 
Governor-General of India. It 
is not a pleasant record, and 
neither Quain nor Delane had 
a right to take pleasure in its 
memory. But it is character- 
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istic, and no doubt the news 
was made into what Delane, 
anticipating the Americans, 
would have called a good 
“story,” in ‘The Times’ the 
next morning. 

We are not told where and 
how Delane got his news. We 
knew from Charles Grenville 
that he had friends in every 
party, and from himself that 
Lord Torrington lifted the veil 
of Windsor for the benefit of 
‘The Times.’ Though he 
gathered much himself, much 
must have been brought to 
him from secret and myster- 
ious sources, and what these 
were it is not in Mr Dasent’s 
power to explain. But one 
passage from a letter to Sir 
John Rose, a Canadian Minis- 
ter, throws a ‘flood of light 
upon his method. “I don’t 
much care to have ‘confiden- 
tial’ papers sent to me at any 
time,” he wrote, “ because the 
possession of them prevents 
me from using the informa- 
tion which from one source or 
another is sure to reach me 
without any such condition of 
reserve.” It is at once a 
proud boast, and, in brief, the 
whole theory and practice of 
journalism. The editor refused 
to place himself under un- 
necessary obligations, and re- 
served to himself the right to 
give his readers whatever news 
he might gather. It is a dan- 
gerous system, and in worse 
hands than Delane’s it has 
inflicted much injustice and 
suffering upon the world. But 
it is the highest praise that 
can be lavished upon the great 
editor of ‘The Times,’ that he 
almost justified a dangerous 
practice. And as he knew 
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how to get news, so he under- 
stood how to bring it from the 
ends of the earth to Printing 
House Square. He mastered 
at an early date the whole art 
of “expressing” the manu- 
script of his correspondents. 
He had more than a touch of 
military genius. He knew 
how to convey his _ troops, 
which were despatches, from 
one point to another with the 
smallest possible loss of time 
and energy. When Louis 
Philippe, by an angry cunning, 
closed France against his cour- 
iers, he instantly found a 
way round by Belgium, and 
overcame his enemies. In brief, 
there was no part of the jour- 
nalists’ craft that he did not 
thoroughly understand, and it 
is not his fault that his dis- 
coveries have been turned by 
others to an evil purpose. 
But the collection and dis- 
persion of news was only one of 
his functions. It was his pur- 
pose also to teach his contem- 
poraries sound lessons of policy 
and history. For this purpose 
he trained the best staff of 
leader - writers that has ever 
been got together. He cast 
his net wide, and his net had 
a large mesh. Only the big- 
gest fish were caught therein. 
And he had the faculty of in- 
spiring the devotion and loyal- 
ty which he felt himself. He 
had the gift, which distin- 
guishes all the great editors, 
of getting its best work from 
his staff. Nor is it difficult to 
pierce the secret of his control. 
He treated his contributors 
as men eager for appreciation. 
Mr Dasent prints a letter ad- 
dressed to the Rev. H. Wace, 
which explains and justifies his 


method. He begins with an 
apology. “I feel very much,” 
he writes, “‘the severity with 
which you resent the moment- 
ary indignation to which I 
was moved by the late hour at 
which one of your articles was 
concluded.” And thus he con- 
cludes: “Pray believe that I 
cherish none but grateful 
memories of our long and 
intimate acquaintance, and 
that I shall ever look back on 
it with pleasure and pride.” 
These words are enough 
to destroy the mark of the 
fiercest indignation, and it is 
easy to imagine the satisfaction 
which they gave to the re- 
cipient. We need not feel 
surprised that an editor who 
took the trouble to write such 
a letter as this had little 
trouble in binding to him the 
members of his staff in the ties 
of friendship and discipline. 
And what a staff it was! 
Drawn with an exquisite dis- 
crimination from all classes! 
The politics of party do not 
seem to have influenced the 
editor for good or evil. He 
chose the men that seemed 
most useful to him, and re- 
warded their zeal by an hon- 
est constancy. Lowe, Dasent, 
Mozley, and Wace gave him 
their loyal aid; and there is a 
pleasant irony in the fact that, 
at the moment when ‘The 
Times’ exerted its greatest 
influence, the man who con- 
tributed most to its success 
was H. A. Woodhan, a fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
who was unknown to the larger 
world of affairs, and who re- 
fused, as Delane says, to write 
either in London or after 3 P.M. 
But his work was worth wait- 
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ing for, and Delane was content 
to send a messenger to Cam- 
bridge for Woodham’s leaders, 
and to let him write under an- 
other impetus than that of the 
clock. 

That was one part of Delane’s 
life. The other was passed in 
the presence of Ministers and 
statesmen. From the beginning 
of his editorship until the death 
of Palmerston, Delane held an 
unofficial position as the censor 
of Governments. Aberdeen, or 
Derby, or Palmerston came to 
this decision or that. None of 
them was content until Delane 
had ratified it. Nor can it be 
said that he used his irrespon- 
sible power otherwise than well. 
He was always a supporter of 
England. He upheld the ne- 
cessity of strong armaments 
and a resolute policy. Cobden, 
and the other champions of 
surrender, never had a more 
determined enemy than Delane. 
When his correspondents were 
not permitted to join the Prus- 
sian army in 1870, lest the sus- 
ceptibilities of Napoleon ITI. 
should be wounded, he wrote a 
letter which, even at this dis- 
tance of time, we cannot read 
without pleasure. “I have 
scarcely patience to write of 
such prostrate funk,” he writes 
to Dasent, “as this argues on 
the part of Cardwell and Glad- 
stone and Granville. They are 
indeed a set of clerks, excellent 
for Parliamentary purposes or 
the business of administration, 
but quite incapable of the cour- 
age required in such emerg- 
encies as these.” He who 
wrote these lines was a man 
into whose hands the destiny 
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of a country might safely be 
entrusted. The worst is, that 
a good man is often a very bad 
example. What Delane did 
was well on the whole, because 
Delane was a wise and far- 
sighted man. His views were 
always moderate and patriotic, 
and they reflected not only 
himself, but also the most in- 
telligent of Englishmen. Some 
successors of Delane have at- 
tempted to follow his method, 
though they possessed not a 
tithe of his talent. In his best 
days Delane helped to govern 
the country, and did not boast 
of it. In our day we have 
heard the indiscreet dealer in 
sensation brag of Government 
by journalism, and we have 
seen the harm which his vain 
folly has achieved. Had it not 
been for the ignorance of a 
man who aped the practice of 
Delane, Gordon had not fallen 
at Khartoum. However, it is 
not fair to blame a craftsman 
for the folly of his imitators, 
and conscious though we are of 
his faults, we yet wish that we 
had a Delane in our midst to- 
day. Since his death ‘The 
Times’ has gone through many 
vicissitudes. It has been guilty 
of indiscretions which its ad- 
mirers cannot but deplore. Dur- 
ing the last few months it has 
come near to shipwreck upon 
the shoals of rumour. But all 
those who respect the solemn 
institutions of their country 
will wish it a prosperous issue ; 
and we may at least con- 
gratulate ourselves, if the voice 
of report be credible, that it has 
not passed into the hands of 
foreign and hostile proprietors. 
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THE long illness which pre- 
ceded the resignation of Sir 
H. Campbell- Bannerman en- 
abled the public in some meas- 
ure to discount its consequences 
before it formally took place. 
At least six weeks before the 
event his successor knew that 
Sir Henry would never return 
to his place, and that he 
was himself practically Prime 
Minister. A comparison be- 
tween the two men would be 
invidious. But if the late 
Prime Minister’s record was 
all that his panegyrists claim 
for him, the new chief will 
have some difficulty in _liv- 
ing up to it. We willingly 
recognise the good points in 
Sir Henry’s character and 
career. But while expressing 
our warmest sympathy in the 
general tribute to his mem- 
ory which has been paid by 
all parties, and anxious to 
do full justice to the personal 
qualities which enabled him 
for two years to hold together 
a Cabinet composed of such 
heterogeneous, not to say an- 
tagonistic, elements, we must 
not allow ourselves to be led 
astray by any false sentiment 
of chivalry into such extrava- 
gant eulogies as border very 
closely upon irony. His services 
have been extolled in terms 
which could scarcely have been 
surpassed had they referred to 
Mr Pitt, Mr Gladstone, or Lord 
Beaconsfield. We may admire 
the courage of one who, find- 
ing himself in a false position, 


struggles hard to make the 
best of it. But that is nearly 
all that we cansay. Sir Henry 
had greatness thrust upon 
him, and he broke down under 
the burden of it. 


‘The burden of an honour 
Unto which he was not born.” 


Let that be his epitaph. It is 
more than many men would 
have earned. 

Mr Asquith is thought to 
have displayed great judgment 
and discrimination in the re- 
construction of his Cabinet. 
But we have to consider prin- 
ciples as well as talent. And 
we should have little reason to 
congratulate ourselves on pos- 
sessing a Cabinet of Solons 
if they only employed their 
abilities like so many Cati- 
lines. Generosity is a very 
good thing, but justice comes 
first, and justice to our own 
country first of all. There 
may be a call to give Mr As- 
quith fairplay, and to let him 
have his chance. There may 
possibly be a slight reaction 
in favour of the Government. 
Do not condemn the new Min- 
istry unheard, it will be said. 
Well, we are all in favour of 
fairplay, but it must be in 
favour of fair-players. And we 
shall not have long to wait 
before we see whether this de- 
sirable virtue is coming into 
fashion again on the Treasury 
Bench, or whether the Prime 
Minister himself will be able to 
prevent his colleagues from 
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giving way to their natural 
proclivities. Meantime we 
readily acknowledge that a 
Minister with such a heavy 
task before him as now 
confronts Mr Asquith has 
some claim on our patience 
and forbearance. He has to 
push up-hill again two heavy 
measures which have twice 
been back, and to force a 
third through Parliament in 
face of a determined opposition 
in the House of Commons, and 
a burst of indignation in the 
country which has already 
borne fruit on more than one 
notable occasion. 
Unfortunately, too, for the 
present Government, they have 
no past to appeal to. The 
sooner their record of beaten 
bills and broken pledges is 
buried in oblivion the better. 
It is not given to every British 
Ministry to announce on their 
accession to office five great 
reforms, and to find that after 
two years and a half not a 
single one of them has been 
effected. The situation is with- 
out a parallel in our Parlia- 
mentary history. The Govern- 
ment announced their intention 
of extinguishing religious educa- 
tion, of plundering the national 
church, of confiscating private 
property, of ruining Scottish 
agriculture because it was too 
good, and of violating the con- 
stitution by reducing to impo- 
tence one of its essential organs. 
Two sessions and the better part 
of a third have now passed 
away and not oneof these things 
has been accomplished. With 
a majority of three hundred 
they have totally failed to 
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carry out one single article of 
the programme so ostenta- 
tiously announced. Other 
things they have done, of 
course. But the above were 
the five great objects for which 
they claimed to have a mission 
or a mandate. And between 
January 1906 and May 1908 
they have completed nothing. 

If, therefore, we were guided 
exclusively by past experience, 
we might not feel very appre- 
hensive with regard to what 
the future has in store for us. 
And recent events, which, per- 
haps, still have to be explained, 
would appear calculated still 
further to lessen our anxiety. 
Mr Asquith professes to regard 
such demonstrations of popular 
feeling as occurred at Hereford, 
Mid-Devon, and Peckham as 
trifles not fit to disturb the 
serenity of a powerful Minister 
for one single moment. We 
are not among those who re- 
gard them as the harbingers of 
a general rush, which is about 
to carry the whole country 
along with it from this time 
forward. The tide will ebb 
and flow more than once before 
it reaches the high-water mark. 
But there is this to be said, 
in spite of Mr Asquith’s com- 
placent optimism. This sudden 
revolt against Government by 
voters who, but now, were its 
warmest supporters, possesses 
a significance of its own such 
as does not attach to by- 
elections in general. When 
these go against a Government 
which has been five or six years 
in office, it is only what we 
might expect, — Governments 
get stale, the constituencies 
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grow tired of them and want 
a new sensation. But the 
present Government had hardly 
been in office two years when 
the insurrection began. There 
had been no time for any of 
these causes to take effect. 
Yet, now, we see constituencies 
which carried their party to 
victory so short a time ago, 
turn round upon them with 
bitter hostility. What has 
occurred in the interval to 
account for this? Ministers 
have only done what they 
threatened to do all along; 
what the people were repeat- 
edly assured that they would 
do; what Unionist leaders had 
foretold almost in so many 
words before the General Elec- 
tion began: and we can only 
suppose that they did not be- 
lieve what they heard, and that 
if they had understood then as 
much as they know now, they 
would have voted two years 
ago as they voted only the 
other day. 

It cannot be said that it 
was the failure of the Govern- 
ment to fulfil their promises 
which led to their defeat, for 
we know exactly the reverse. 
The cause we suspect to be 
the same as that which often 
explains similar inconsistencies 
in common life. We all know 
the difference between a verbal 
statement setting forth in 
vague and glowing terms some 
tempting project, and _ the 
same proposal when reduced 
to writing, expressing in pre- 
cise language what is intended, 
and leaving no room for the 
imagination to delude itself. 
We expect it will be found 
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that such has been the experi- 
ence of a large number of 
electors. They were to have 
certain reforms, no doubt, 
agrarian, educational, cerevis- 
ial, financial. But they had 
no idea that these would de- 
velop into one consistent attack 
upon property all along the 
line. What has happened can 
only be explained on some such 
hypothesis as this. For they 
certainly must have believed 
that the promised Government 
measures would be something 
very different from what they 
have turned out to be, when 
they gave them that support 
which in so short a time has 
been converted into vigorous 
opposition. 

Fortunately these aggress- 
ive schemes are not yet ac- 
complished. And if our inter- 
pretation of Mid-Devon, Here- 
ford, and Peckham is correct, 
they are indications that the 
people have begun to find 
out their mistake, and are 
prepared to resist measures 
which go so much further than 
they originally expected, and to 
atone for their former credul- 
ous optimism by opposing a 
firm front to further assaults 
on religion and property. More- 
over, as time goes on, it seems 
likely that the country will be 
more and more enlightened 
as to the character of the 
Government and the means by 
which they rose to power. A 
few more such exposures as that 
to which the House of Commons 
listened on the 23rd of last 
March should go near to com- 
plete thedisenchantment. The 
Government probably were in 
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hopes that on the Chinese 
slavery question the inquiry 
was closed. It was reopened 
for them, however, in a very 
disagreeable manner by Mr 
Lyttelton, whose impertinent 
curiosity brought to light some 
very unpalatable truths. He 
took the earliest opportunity 
of bringing the subject before 
Parliament, as it was only on 
the 30th of December last that 
the Government put the finish- 
ing stroke to their work and 
dealt the last blow which scat- 
tered their pledges to the winds. 

We need scarcely repeat that, 
prior to last General Election, 
the Ordinance issued by the 
late Government sanctioning 
the employment of Chinese 
labour in the Transvaal was 
the object of the fiercest denun- 
ciation by the party then in 
Opposition, who now sit on the 
Speaker’s right. On their cry 
against the re-establishment of 
“slavery” in any part of his 
Majesty’s dominions rested in 
a@ great measure the popular 
feeling which returned them to 
power. That is undisputed. 
Now what followed. In the 
debate on the Address in 1906, 
the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, Mr Winston Church- 
ill, to the dismay of some of 
his party, and also of some 
of his colleagues, announced 
that those gentlemen who 
had styled the employment of 
Chinese labour slavery were 
not wholly correct. He said 
he never called it so him- 
self. But he encouraged others 
to do so, which is perhaps 
worse. He then went on to 
Say in the same speech that 
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the Government meant to leave 
the question of slavery to be 
settled by the Boers themselves. 
When the new Constitution 
came into force they would be 
free to do what they liked. 
Here it was necessary for Mr 
Asquith to interpose: other- 
wise, we are told, that so much 
offence had been given to the 
“ Anti-slavery ” party, as they 
called themselves, by Mr 
Churchill’s language, that, had 
nothing been said in extenua- 
tion of it, the Government 
would have been beaten on the 
Address. To avert this dis- 
aster Mr Asquith boldly de- 
clared that no doubt the ques- 
tion would be nominally left for 
the Transvaal Government to 
settle, but that should they 
re-enact one line of the sin- 
ful document issued by the 
Unionist Government,—should 
they promulgate an ordinance 
in which there was the slightest 
tinge of slavery, the faintest 
odour of that evil thing which 
they had won their places by 
denouncing, the King’s Govern- 
ment would assuredly veto it. 
So far so good. Further- 
more, in explaining the new 
Transvaal Constitution five 
months afterwards, Mr Win- 
ston Churchill declared that 
no law would be assented to 
which sanctioned any condition 
of service or residence of a 
servile character, that if there 
was any suspicion of slavery in 
the new conditions regulating 
Chinese labour the Government 
would reject them. Now the 
Ordinance issued by Mr Bal- 
four’s Government had been 
denounced not only as sug- 
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gestive of slavery, but as ac- 
cepting the principle, and giv- 
ing effect to it in practice. The 
Unionist Ordinance was the re- 
establishment of slavery. Will 
it be believed, as Mr Lyttelton 
emphatically asked, that as 
soon as the new Constitution 
came into force, only last 
August, within two days of the 
rising of the House, an Ordin- 
ance to last for three years, 
issued by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, identical in every single 
line with the Unionist Ordin- 
ance, was accepted by the Brit- 
ish Government, and that on 
the 30th of last December they 
issued a Proclamation stating 
that it was his Majesty’s 
pleasure not to veto the re- 
enactment of the Ordinance, 
but plainly and unreservedly 
to sanction it? 

Do Mr Asquith and his 
friends owe no reparation to 
those whom they so wantonly 
traduced? Are they not bound 
as men of honour to confess 
their error, and to do tardy 
justice to those whom they 
have wronged so grievously, 
instead of splitting straws to 
prove an imaginary difference 
between the two Ordinances 
where no real one exists? To 
sanction the continuance for 
only three years of a system 
which they themselves de- 
scribed as intolerable and 
bestial, is quite as bad as any- 
thing their predecessors ever 
did, who assuredly only made 
Chinese labour an experiment 
to tide over a temporary crisis. 

In the debate in the House 
of Commons Mr Winston 


Churchill confined himself to 
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an academic disquisition on 
Chinese labour in general, and 
did not condescend to notice 
the charge brought agsinst 
himself and Mr Asquith— 
namely, that they had traded | 
on the feelings of the elec- 
tors about Chinese slavery till 
they had secured their votes, 
and had used similar misrep- 
resentations to pacify their 
followers in Parliament. Mr 
Asquith tried to shuffle out of 
the difficulty by saying that 
when he declared the inten- 
tion of the Government to 
veto any Transvaal Ordinance 
savouring in any degree of 
“slavery,” he meant only such 
an Ordinance as should decree 
the perpetuation of Chinese 
labour in South Africa as an es- 
tablished institution. If this was 
what he meant, why didn’t he 
say so? In his speech declaring 
his firm resolution to oppose 
any edict continuing the em- 
ployment of coolies he did not 
use the word “‘ permanent.” He 
gave every one to suppose that 
he meant employment simply, 
without any reserve or qualifi- 
cation whatever. The word 
permanent was interpolated 
afterwards when he had to 
answer Mr Lyttelton. But 
surely the perpetuation for only 
three years of a system which 
he had denounced as brutal, 
inhuman, and opposed to all 
English ideas of righteousness, 
was bad enough; nor is it 
possible to regard the intro- 
duction of the word perma- 
nent as anything but an after- 
thought, which was not in Mr 
Asquith’s mind at all when he 
first spoke on the new Trans- 
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vaal Constitution. That he 
concealed from Parliament the 
acceptance by the Government 
of this pro-slavery Ordinance is 
of course a separate count in 
the indictment, and a very 
heavy one, with which Mr 
Asquith scarcely attempted to 
grapple 

The question is not what 
the Liberal leaders intended, 
but what they allowed their 
followers to believe that they 
intended. The one salient 
fact, as Mr Bonar Law put 
it, stands out plainly. The 
Government undertook to veto 
any Ordinance passed by the 
Boer Parliament which should 
re-enact, either wholly or in 
part, the Ordinance issued by 
the late Government. Such 
an Ordinance has been issued 
by the Boer Parliament, re- 
enacting in its integrity, and 
word for word, the Ordinance 
promulgated hy the late Gov- 
ernment, and the present Min- 
isters have not only not vetoed 
it, but have declared by Royal 
Proclamation their approval of 
it. What need we of further 
witnesses ? 

The condition of the natives 
(the black labour) employed on 
public works is said to be 
worse than anything which 
the Chinese ever experienced. 
There are now 30,000 more 
than when the present Govern- 
ment came in employed on 
these works. They all live in 
compounds; they are worse 
fed than the Chinese ; and their 
employment is compulsory, as 
they are supplied by the chiefs 
of the tribes, who are “ requis- 
itioned” for so many hands. 
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They hate the work. And if 
any one wants to know more 
about it let him look at the 
report of the Natal Commission 
presented to Parliament last 
January. It appears to us 
that this system is, if any- 
thing, something worse than 
slavery—as savouring strongly 
of the slave trade. 

To repeat what we have 
already said, may we not 
be certain that if the country 
had known at the time of the 
General Election what Mr 
Lyttelton revealed to it last 
March their verdict would have 
been totally different, and that 
Mr Asquith would probably 
still have found himself on the 
Opposition benches ? 

But whatever the opinions 
of the Government on slavery 
in Africa, they can look on 
with indifference at something 
just as badin Europe. A fort- 
night ago another letter from 
a boycotted Irish landlord 
appeared in ‘The Times.’ The 
Government when they first 
came into office declared that 
they were going to govern 
Ireland on different principles. 
And, as Lord Lansdowne ob- 
served with some humour in 
the House of Lords, they have 
kept their word. But it is too 
serious a question for jesting. 
Mr Joyce, a considerable land- 
holder in Galway, farming 
1200 acres himself, because he 
refused to surrender to the 
United Irish League and give 
up the whole of his property 
on their own terms, which 


amounted to pure robbery, 
has been treated as follows: 
All his servants and labourers 
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have been compelled by the 
League to abandon him, and 
he is left without a single man 
to do any work on his large 
farm. He has been compelled 
to cart his own coal; and if he 
got into difficulties no passer- 
by dared to assist him. No 
shopkeeper in the neighbour- 
hood would supply him. The 
blacksmith refused to shoe his 
horses. The man who had 
contracted to take his rabbits 
was afraid to come on the 
estate. He, a Roman Catholic, 
was escorted to Mass by the 
police A man whom he 
brought from a distance and 
the constable who was pro- 
tecting him were pelted with 
stones and mud; and when 
brought before the magistrates 
were simply “bound over to 
keep the peace.” The priest 
at the chapel gave notice from 
the altar that he had been 
authorised by the League to 
say there would be peace on 
Sundays in future. Open 
defiance of the law on an 
estate under the control of the 
Irish Master of the Rolls was 
pronounced by that learned 
functionary to be—what? “A 
contempt of court.” 

Are, then, the acts of violence 
perpetrated on Mr Joyce’s 
estate, stoning constables and 
those whom they are appointed 
to protect, and rendering the 
owner’s life nearly as insecure 
as his property, also only a 
civil offence? From the in- 
action of the Irish Executive we 
are led to suppose that such is 
their construction of the new 
reign of terror which has now 
been inaugurated in Ireland. 
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The system has been in opera- 
tion since last November, and 
no steps have been taken by 
the Government either to stop 
crime or to punish the criminals, 
Mr Redmond now tells us that 
it will be continued on a wider 
scale, and by still more vigor- 
ous methods, through the whole 
of next winter. Mr Asquith 
and Mr Birrell know what they 
have to expect. It doesn’t 
matter whether they can’t put 
down the agitation or whether 
they won't. In either case 
they are unfit to be Ministers 
of the Crown. The first duty 
of Government, the first cause 
of its existence, is the protection 
of life and property. Those 
who are unequal or unwilling 
to discharge this duty should 
make room for others with 
stronger nerves and less elastic 
consciences. 

Should Mr Winston Churchill 
succeed in securing his return 
for Manchester by an agree- 
ment with the Irish party on 
the subject of Home Rule, it 
will be a Pyrrhic victory, and 
will only knock another nail in 
the coffin of the Government, 
for the people of this country 
are just as strongly opposed to 
the repeal of the Union as they 
were twenty years ago. 

The Board of Education does 
not get rid of its refuse in a 
very satisfactory manner. It 
has sent one spoiled Minister 
to Dublin Castle, where he 
seems to be an equal failure, 
and has sent another to the 
Admiralty, an appointment of 
which we cannot say absit omen. 
It is now time to turn to the 
future, and consider what may 
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be the fate of the leading 
Government measures which 
are still hanging on hand 
—the Licensing Bill, the 
Education Bill, the Land 
Values Bill, and the Eight 
Hours Bill. By the time these 
pages are before the public Mr 
Asquith will have made his 
statement in the House of Com- 
mons, and till we have heard it 
we can only confine our remarks 
to certain general principles. 
On the merits of the Licensing 
Bill we have little to add to 
what we said in ‘Maga’ last 
month. But on Mr Asquith’s 
and Mr Lloyd George’s recent 
speeches on the subject there 
is a word or two to be said. It 
is a favourite trick with the 
Liberals when they attack any 
form of property, no matter 
what, to describe it as a par- 
ticular interest opposed to the 
interests of the community at 
large, and therefore to be sacri- 
ficed. This is how Mr Asquith, 
in his speech at the Hotel Cecil 
on the 1st of April, described 
the brewing interest, with all 
the vast amount of property 
involved in it, and the liveli- 
hood of thousands of innocent 
people depending on its safety. 
We doubt if this distinction 
will be found to hold water. 
Is not sanctity of contract a 
general interest? Do not all 
the prescriptions and customs 
on which civilised society rest, 
and commercial credit depends, 
constitute a general interest 
quite as important as sobriety ? 
They affect all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest; from 
the duke down to the day- 
labourer. Have we not here 
VOL. CLXXXIII.—NO. MCXI. 
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a general interest, a national in- 
terest, which should be guarded 
quite as jealously as any other 
great interest, be it what it 
may? 

Mr Asquith seems to mean 
that this particular interest 
must give way to the general 
interest, and that in order 
to attain what we believe to 
be a public good, we may 
wade through any amount of 
private wrong. Does not Mr 
Asquith see that this is only 
the Jesuit doctrine that the 
end justifies the means? There 
are some kinds of traffic which 
are in themselves criminal, 
such, for instance, as the pro- 
curing of prostitution, to which, 
of course, no equitable con- 
siderations can apply. But no- 
body has even said that it is 
a crime to sell beer ; and if we 
wish to limit the sale of it, 
there is nothing in the trade 
to warrant the use of means 
which are contrary not only 
to justice in the abstract, but 
to all implied contracts by 
which the business of the 
world is conducted. 

It seems to be thought, how- 
ever, that Mr Asquith is not 
very likely to make any serious 
concessions. After his recent 
declarations it is almost im- 
possible that he should do so. 
He has nailed his colours to the 
mast; and though many great 
statesmen who were thought to 
have done the same have had 
to take the nails out, Mr As- 
quith can hardly do so with 
any self-respect till he finds 
himself in the last extremity. 
As for Mr Lloyd George’s turgid 
rant, it is not worth noticing 
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except as evidence of the spirit 
which pervades the Cabinet. 

We have heard it stated by 
one who had worked among 
the London poor, that a reduc- 
tion in the number of public- 
houses might in some cases 
tend rather to increase drinking; 
because if men after leaving 
their work had any distance to 
go before reaching one, or before 
reaching home, those who were 
going in the same direction 
would make up little parties 
for the Chequers, or the Com- 
passes, or the Grapes, where 
they would sit drinking to- 
gether and consume more than 
each man would have done had 
he gone in alone. 

It is rash, we repeat, to 
speculate on what Mr Asquith 
may have to say on the 28th. 
But rumour says that he is not 
averse to some form of com- 
promise on the Education ques- 
tion. And as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury also inclines to 
that view, something perhaps 
may be patched up which those 
who are weary of the struggle 
shall call peace. This is all the 
more probable if it is true, as 
commonly reported, that the St 
Asaph Bill was a “put up” 
thing between the Bishop and 
Mr Lloyd George, who are on 
very friendly terms. The object 
was to provide a loophole of 
escape for the Government; 
and as Mr Runciman, the new 
Minister of Education, is a very 
different man to Mr M‘Kenna, 
and as he belongs to that class 
of dissenters who are nearer to 
the Church than any other— 
namely, Wesleyans, he is per- 
haps as well calculated to carry 





out the projected compromise 
as anybody that could be 
named. 

We cannot say we look very 
hopefully on the prospect. The 
Archbishop thinks that the 
Bishop of St Asaph’s Bill may 
serve as a basis. In his speech 
on the introduction of the Bill, 
March 30, he spoke in such very 
guarded terms that we had no 
clue to the direction in which 
his thoughts were travelling. 
The same may be said of a 
speech which he made at the 
National Society on April 
10, at a great meeting at- 
tended by thirteen Bishops 
and representatives from all 
parts of England and Wales. 
But a resolution was passed 
stating that the Committee of 
the Society “could not recom- 
mend Churchmen to accept the 
Bill as a satisfactory con- 
tribution towards a peaceful 
settlement.” The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, however, is 
staunch on one point. By the 
Bishop of St Asaph’s Bill 
Church school buildings are to 
be transferred to the County 
Council on condition that three 
days a-week are set apart for 
the Church teachers to instruct 
the children of Church parents: 
it seems to be a little uncertain 
what the meaning of the word 
transfer is in this clause of the 
Bill. Does it mean that the 
Church is to part with her 
property in these buildings, or 
only to lend them, in return 
for certain concessions? On 
this point the Archbishop ex- 
pressed himself with great 
decision. The Church must 
retain her right of property in 
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the buildings under any cir- 
cumstances; there must be no 
misunderstanding about that, 
he says. This is highly im- 
portant, because as long as the 
school buildings are recognised 
as the property of the Church 
they are a standing witness to 
her position in the country, 
and a constant reminder of the 
vast sums which she has ex- 
pended on the cause of national 
education. This point must 
be made perfectly clear before 
the Bill is allowed to pass. 
The sound judgment, the 
temperate, well-balanced opin- 
ions of the Archbishop, and 
the firm stand which he made 
in defence of the Church’s rights 
on a former occasion, should 
make us hesitate to differ from 
him on a question of which he 
must necessarily be a master ; 
but we cannot think that the 
right of entry conceded to the 
Church teachers in return for 
the transfer of these buildings 
is quite so valuable an equiva- 
lent as the Archbishop and some 
other Churchmen seem to con- 
sider it. The Church children 
in these provided schools will 
be mixed up with all the 
others, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether the effect of the 
special instruction bestowed on 
them will not be gradually 
weakened by constant inter- 
course with those who deride 
it, and by the feeling that re- 
ligious teaching after all is no 
essential part of education. 
Moreover, there is this to be 
remembered, that religious be- 
liefs or unbeliefs may be con- 
veyed through the medium of 
secular instruction, as well as 
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by theological. The teacher of 
history, for instance, cannot 
well avoid touching on reli- 
gious questions, and he may 
give what turn to them he 
likes. For this reason we can- 
not think the Bishop of St 
Asaph’s suggestion is a very 
happy one, and we do not at 
all wonder at the decision 
arrived at by the Committee of 
the National Society. 

In fine, what all Churchmen 
are bound to contend for to the 
last cartridge is the prineiple 
of equality. Preferential treat- 
ment of Nonconformists is a 
gross and flagrant wrong, to 
which the Church of England 
we hope will never submit. 
Hear the words of the late 
Bishop of Southwell. ‘School 
Boards are not the people, nor 
are Liberationist agents the 
people, nor yet are Noncon- 
formists the people. .. . Church 
ratepayers have a right to 
have schools as fully provided 
for their children out of the 
rates as undenominationalists. 
. . . Undenominationalism is 
not national.” In fact, there 
is hardly any word in the 
English language which is 
more misused than the word 
people. This is no question of 
High Church or Low Church, 
both parties are equally com- 
bined in defence of the principle 
of equality; and, considering 
all that the Church has done, 
this is the least she can ask. 

The Land Values Bill will 
probably be passed during the 
present session, but with drastic 
amendments, such, however, as 
it is thought the Government 
may accept. Of the Eight 
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Hours Bill we are not in a 
position to speak with much 
confidence, and we must wait 
for its further development to 
examine it more closely. But 
with regard to this, and the 
other chief measures now be- 
fore the Government, we would 
remind our readers that jus- 
tice can never be gained by 
injustice. 

In all important respects we 
are now just where we were 
when the present Government 
came into office. The original 
programme is still before us, 
the only difference being that 
whereas Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had six years in 
which to carry it out, Mr 
Asquith has only got three. 
Mr Asquith has to begin at 
the beginning. Experience has 
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probably taught him the 
wisdom of moderation and the 
folly of obstinacy, and business 
perhaps may move more quickl 
during the second half of this 
Parliament than it did during 
the first. But when that ad- 
mission is made, enough mis- 
chievous proposals will still call 
for all the collective energies 
of a Conservative and Con- 
stitutional Opposition. Great 
dangers are ahead, and hard 
fighting will be the order of 
the day till the next General 
Election. We have shown the 
extent to which the people 
were duped previous to the 
last one, and the value of 
Liberal promises and pledges 
having been found out once, 
will scarcely impose upon them 
again. 
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